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McCarthy: toxic focus of our malady 


McCARTHY: THE MAN, THE SENA- 
TOR, THE “ISM”, by Jack Anderson 
and Ronald W. May. Boston: Beacon 
PRESS P37 0) 


When the American people discovered 
that the victory of the United Nations in 
the Second World War was being expropri- 
ated by the Kremlin to become the starting- 
point for communist expansion, it was a 
bitter awakening. How did it happen, they 
asked? What was it that had been misman- 
aged? They saw, of course, that the blame 
lay chiefly with the Russians, but the Rus- 
sians were inaccessible. Except at risks too 
fearful to be contemplated, the American 
people could not strike back. 


Where, then, could they strike? Who had 
given the Russians leave to do these things? 
Who had betrayed us? Frustrated and angry, 
the American people in increasing numbers 
were looking for a culprit, an accessible and 
home-grown culprit, upon whom they could 
turn their wrath. That they themselves—who 
had recklessly demanded that their armies 
be demobilized before the peace had been 
negotiated—should bear some blame, they 
had not considered. Nor did they see that 
much of what was happening, especially in 
Asia, could not have been held back by 
changes in our recent policy. They felt that 
some one in America both could and should 
have stemmed the tides of revolution, with- 
out raising taxes, building armaments or 
shedding American blood. They wanted 
communism stopped by the force of the verb, 
to stop. And since it had not been done, 
some one was to blame for it. Who was the 
culprit? 


It was this situation, in which the little 
light of reason was flickering feebly in the 
gusty currents of emotion, that an ambitious 
politician from Wisconsin who had man- 
aged to get himself catapulted into the 
United States Senate found sweet to his 


taste. A predacious maverick with a hungry 
comprehension of the ease with which the 
blood of personal profit can be sucked from 
the veins of mass frustration, he crouched 
to his opportunity. This book is his story. 

But only his story down to now—and 
that, of course, is why it has been written. 
The remaining chapters are of vital interest 
to the reader—who, as a citizen, may wish 
to have a hand in the composing of them. If 
so, this book will show him what he has to 
deal with. McCarthy is the toxic and erup- 
tive focus of a widespread malady. He is 
what is wrong with America, and to stop 
him America must be cured. But he also is 
—as Hitler was, as Stalin is—an actual per- 
son. In this narrative, painstakingly com- 
piled by Anderson and May, two men 
equipped as very few can be to find and tell 
the truth about McCarthy, we see him as a 
person. No case is argued, no indictment is 
developed; it is a recital of things said and 
done and of how they were contrived. Fact 
upon fact, event by event, we become ac- 
quainted with a case history. And the book 
is devastating. The effect is one of cumula- 
tive impact, like that of a pneumatic drill 
crumbling a slab of concrete. 

McCarthy’s boyhood, his lunge through 
formal education, his early carelessness 
with money, his heartless treatment of his 
law partner, his singular behavior on the 
bench, his patient importunity in politics, 
his droll career in the Marines with its re- 
ward of an employable but somewhat un- 
heroic limp, his listless way with income 
tax returns, his debonaire financing of elec- 
tions, his campaign for the Senate resulting 
in a victory by a narrow margin through 
votes provided by communists, his early, lit- 
tle-noticed bounces on the springboard to 
notoriety, his “flying saucer” take-off into 
“now-you-see-it, now-you don’t” denuncia- 
tions, and finally, the boom of McCarthy- 
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ism and where it stood when the book was | 
finished—all of it is told with stark sim-, 
plicity in phase by phase description, so that 
even the most incredulous reader, unless he 
is infected with McCarthyism more even 
than the Senator himself, will know that he | 
is being faithfully informed and will » | 

down the book, alarmed and convinced. 
One must hope that a time will come, 
and the sooner the better, when it will be 
natural to think about McCarthy with com- 
passion rather than with apprehension, and 
to recall the present sickness of American 
society with amazed repugnance and regret. 
A. POWELL DAVIES 


Profession in bonds 
THE NEW MAN IN SOVIET PSYCHOL- 
OGY, by Raymond A. Bauer. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $4.00 

For the serious reader this provides a 
thoroughly informative volume on the Soviet 
Union. The first several chapters, discussing 


the relationship of psychology to society, — 


and the changes in Soviet society in the 
early thirties, are especially valuable. The 


remainder of the book documents the efforts — 


of the psychologists to keep their theories 
of personality toed properly to the flexible 
Marxist line. 

Without attempting to be a political tract, 
the book none the less provides one of the 
most convincing condemnations of the Com- 
munist Party’s theory of systematized revolu- 
tion. By treating only one profession, it 
pictures the peculiar workings of “radical” 
totalitarianism on a scale small enough to be 
comprehended. 

Though the total system is seen only by 
its effect, the book reveals the entire pro- 
gram of latter day scholasticism as at once 
tragic and ludicrous. One of the chief effects 
of the increasing control over the psycho- 
logical profession was the repression of ap- 
plied psychology, including virtually all 
psychological testing, and the “abolition” of 
the profession of pedology in 1936. 

Because the doctrines of psychology reflect 
both current social problems and the ideol- 
ogies of nature and society, this study of 
Soviet psychology is a usable key to the un- 
derstanding of the internal difficulties the 
Kremlin has been forced to deal with, and 
to the changes in Marxist theory which have 
occurred. Thus the book provides what is 
so pressingly needed in the Western world 
today—genuine information on the Soviet, 
a need that cannot be fulfilled by ranting 
or opinionating. 

HOWARD BOX 
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The Bookshelf 


“Every time I open that book, I get a new 
idea,” said a young mother, referring to the 
book by Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia 
L. Fahs, CONSIDER THE CHILDREN— 
HOW THEY GROW ($3). Mothers who 
were indoctrinated in the “old-fashioned 
way” are the most solicitous—or so it 
seems to me—in seeing to it that their chil- 
dren acquire the Unitarian type of religious 
education—free from fear. CONSIDER 
THE CHILDREN on a Christmas list, 
should be accompanied by volume I of the 
MARTIN AND JUDY books, (each $2), 
as the earliest story book when parents be- 
gin to read to their children. Volumes II 
and III would follow later; ANIMAL BA- 
BIES ($2.50) at about five years of age. To 
see that parents and children who are dis- 
tant from our church schools where these 
books are used are given these books is the 
privilege of grandparents and “aunties.” One 
who had sent THE FAMILY FINDS OUT 
by Edith Fisher Hunter (a beautiful book, 
illustrated by Charlotte Ware; price $2.75), 
as a gift, received from the mother a thank 
you letter reading, “I am enjoying the stor- 
ies as much as the children are. It’s as 
though the book were written about our 
own family!” (All books listed are pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press.) 


‘This has everything’ 
says psychologist 


This year’s new Beacon Press offering— 
THE TUCKERS: GROWING TO KNOW 
THEMSELVES, by Katherine S. Wensberg 
($3.00) is for children just a little older, say 
six to eight. Our child psychologist was en- 
thusiastic when she saw the advance page 
proofs. “Look—this has everything,” she 
said as she thrust these into my hands, pick- 
ing out sentences on page one. When the 
book arrived, she expressed special interest 
in the illustrations by Ursula Bostick. A 
feature of THE TUCKERS is the Guide 
for Adults (by Mary Myrle Northrup); a 
really brilliant idea; with the other books, 
the guides come separately, as pamphlets at 
about seventy five cents each. 


Religious history good 
for teen-age Christmas 


Your director of religious education will 
gladly advise you on the selection of just 
the right Beacon Press book for the age 
and experience of children on your Christ- 
mas list. I cannot here mention even half of 
them. 

For the teen-agers, Beacon Press books 
recreating Bible times prove that even the 
history of religion can be made fascinating 
reading; interesting for adults as also for 
high school students. THE DRAMA OF 
ANCIENT ISRAEL, by John W. Flight 
($3.25) and MEN OF PROPHETIC FIRE, 
by Rolland Emerson Wolfe ($3.50) were 
featured here last April. More recently 
F. Kingdon-Ward’s FOOTSTEPS IN CIVI- 
LIZATION ($3.00) was suggested as lively, 
informative reading for young people, and 
as a book adults will read with interest. 


The ever popular JESUS: THE CAR- 
PENTER’S SON by Mrs. Fahs ($2.50) has 


been translated and published in Japan for 
use there. A new Beacon Press book based 
on the life of Jesus, is HIS WORD WAS 
WITH POWER, by Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson ($3.50), who, though he has writ- 
ten several books of interest to us, is best 
known as the originator of the Wayside 
Pulpit, used by many denominations besides 
our own. 

“A study of the life and teaching of the 
Master shows that he had a sympathetic 
understanding of the people among whom he 
lived; but it shows also that he was conscious 
of the most vital relationship between him- 
self and God. . . He shows the most 
vivid knowledge of his own land, his people, 
and his times; but he also announces princi- 
ples which apply to all lands and to all cen- 
turies. . .. He was a guide of humanity in his 
daily contacts with people of his own blood 
and race and language. But he has left an 
example of a life, divinely guided, which 
applies to men of all races and all languages. 
His teaching is intensely local and temporal; 
and also vividly universal and eternal. 

“The dynamic quality in the personality 
of Jesus cannot be appreciated fully without 
a knowledge of the conditions of life in his 
land and his time.” 

The author stresses this fact in chapters 
which bring before the reader the condi- 
tions existing in Palestine as a part of the 
Roman Empire. “Jesus and the Pharisees” is 
the chapter in which you'll find why Jesus 
sought to release the people from the fears 
that plagued them: 

“The most deadly monotony had come 
into their typical life. There was no room 
for the original, the spontaneous, the crea- 
tive elements of life. Prophecy had ceased, 
and men no longer had the sense of an im- 
manent God... . The disciples of Jesus had 
much to unlearn and also much to learn be- 
fore they could grasp the Master’s concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God which differed 
vitally from that of the Pharisees.” 

A book such as this, which has meaning 
for today, ought to be found on the “best 
seller lists.’ You at least can help to put it 
among Beacon Press best-sellers, and per- 
haps eventually bring it to the widest pos- 
sible audience. 


A lifetime of experiments 
in religious education 


At our Summer Conference, an earnest 
conferee accused me of an inexcusable 
omission: “Why haven’t you had Mrs. Fahs’ 
great book, TODAY’S CHILDREN AND 
YESTERDAY’S HERITAGE ($3), on your 
Lay Reader’s Bookshelf?” he queried. I 
agreed that it certainly did deserve a 
prominent place here. Mrs. Fahs presents 
her philosophy of religious education, as 
she has developed it through a life-time 
devoted to the subject. At the outset she ex- 
plains clearly why it matters what we be- 
lieve, and that it matters also how we gain 
our beliefs. 

“It is important that children and youth 
be led to feel that new discoveries are needed 
in the realm of religious and ethical living 
fully as much as in the physical sciences. 
. . + We shall have to develop an explora- 
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tory and experimental attitude toward all 
the problems involved in our living together 
with healthy satisfaction and peace. . . . 
Each religious group has been far too con- 
tented to give information regarding its own 
historical development. . . . Christians long 
thought that all other faiths were false and 
the less known about them the better. Such 
an attitude is an anachronism today.” 

True—nevertheless, it persists all about 
us. 


Unitarian in India 

writes book on religion 
The little book THE GREAT UNITY by 
the Rev. Margaret Barr ($1.75) is a render- 
ing of the stories of all the faiths, prepared 
as a course in religion for a girls’ school at 
Calcutta. Another little book by a Church 
of England missionary in India, John Mc-’ 
Kenzie, presents an unbiased comparison of 
Christianity and Hinduism. WORLD RE- 
LIGIONS AND THE HOPE FOR PEACE, 
by David Rhys Williams ($3.25) and 
READINGS FROM WORLD RELIGIONS 
compiled by Selwyn Gurney Champion and 

(Continued on next page) 
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books 


Dorothy Short ($4) round out the subject 
acceptably, although it can be extended by 
adding several other books from the Beacon 
list, e.g., the Bhagavad-Gita ($1.50) and the 
Upanishads ($2.50). 


Herblock’s “cartoons are 
really sermons” 


At Christmas time, books of cartoons are 
always popular. I recommend THE HER- 
BLOCK BOOK ($2.75) which contains re- 
productions of Herbert Block’s great political 
cartoons, with amusing running commen- 
tary as he tells you the why and wherefore 
of each. It is a timeless book. When it 
reached me in mid-September, I looked for 
a cartoon which might be appropriate at 
the moment, and selected one dated March, 
*51, which showed a group of fabulously 
rich lobbyists sitting atop the Capitol chuck- 
ling, while the attention of two legislators 
below was fastened on a little woman in a 
mink coat, walking toward the White 
House. Herblock writes that his cartoons 
are produced for the moment; but they de- 
serve the permanence that this book gives. 
“His cartoons are really sermons: they hit 
you in the conscience—and with terrific im- 
pact. He is undoubtedly the greatest 
preacher in America today” is the praise be- 
stowed by Dr. A. Powell Davies of Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


For every alert citizen 
McCarthy, documented 


Elsewhere in the Register you will find 
notice of other recent books deserving of 
your consideration for your Christmas lists. 
If we each included just one, think what a 
boost that would be for our publishing house! 
And then, of course, besides, there is 
McCARTHY: the Man, the Senator, the 
“Ism”, by Jack Anderson and Ronald W. 
May ($3.75), which I hope you will already 
have read. This is published as one of the 
Beacon Studies in Freedom and Power. It is 
an account with which every alert citizen 
should be familiar. Documentation carries 
through to early September, a truly remark- 
able publishing feat. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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Shocking study of late foreign policy 


BACK DOOR TO WAR: The Roosevelt 
Foreign Policy 1933—1941, by Charles Cal- 
lan Tansill. Chicago: Regnery. $6.50 
Librarians should have a special label 
placed on the cover of Professor Tansill’s 
latest volume warning the reader that he is 
liable for all damage to the book while it is 
in his possession, It is one of those books 
that provoke readers to make many margi- 
nalia of violent dissent or warm approval. 
The temper and tone of this study of 
Hoover's and Roosevelt’s conduct of foreign 
affairs during the depressing ’thirties, when 
four dictatorial, militaristic, totalitarian na- 
tions (Japan, Italy, Germany, Russia) were 
allowed to dominate and control interna- 
tional politics, can be fairly indicated by 
the first sentence of the first chapter and a 
quotation near the end of the volume. 


* 


The first sentence reads: “The main ob- 
jective in American foreign policy since 1900 
has been the preservation of the British Em- 
pire.” Near the end of the book (p. 629), 
Tansill ventures the opinion that the Far 
Eastern Military Tribunal brought the wrong 
persons to trial and that it “might be better 
if the tribunal had held its sessions in Wash- 
ington.” He means that certain Americans 
were the war criminals, and the reader 
might well conclude that Tansill thinks it 
would have been better if Japan had won 
the war, since Japanese victory was a pre- 
requisite to a tribunal in Washington. 


* 


Professor Tansill was not always of this 
opinion, and the publishers should have 
prefaced this volume with an _ excellent, 
well-documented article of his that appeared 
in Thought (March, 1942) on the U. S.- 
Japanese relations from 1854 to Pearl Har- 
bor. I recommend it to all readers of this 
book and ask them to note the references 
to Japan’s long-range plan of imperialism, 
to Japanese brutality in Korea (1905) and 
to repeated violations of her international 
obligations. I ask them to underline the 
author’s conclusion: 


* 


“There could be no compromise with dic- 
tators who flouted all the rules that men had 
always lived by. It was idle to hope for con- 
tinued peaceful relations with Japan in view 
of her conduct since 1931 . . . The tragedy 
at Pearl Harbor had been rehearsed by 
Japan numberless times in her ruthless cam- 
paigns in China. Cruelty and heartless de- 
struction had often been instruments of 
national policy as far as Japan had been 
concerned, and the attack upon Hawaii was 
only one item in a long catalogue of mur- 
der and useless slaughter.” 


* 


Professor Tansill tells a different story in 
this volume. Japan had been under constant 
attack from the State Department since 
1913 (p. 81); Japan’s grab of Chinese ter- 
ritory was a dictate of national security (p. 
141); Stimson was a “notorious warhawk” 
(p. 595); the nonrecognition doctrine 
(somehow Hoover is completely dissociated 


from this doctrine although his was the 
ultimate responsibility) is the club that 
drove the Japanese to extremes; Japan made 
innumerable friendly gestures but all were 
spurned; at the end Japan is tricked into a 
war. So frequently is the reader reminded 
of Japan’s friendly gestures that he is apt to 
forget what the price of the proffered friend- 
ship was: American approval of Japan’s 
empire plan (pp. 133-134). The details of 
those plans will be found in a footnote on 
jak, tleye) 


* 


Does the author’s prodigious research in 
the confidential files of the State Depart- 
ment account for the reversal? I think not. 
The explanation will be found in Tansill’s 
“frame of reference,” a phrase made popular 
in historical circles by Charles A. Beard and 
associates, who substituted “functional” for 
objective history. One wrote about the past 
in order to direct the present, and hence the 
historian should readily admit to “controlling 
assumptions.” 


* 


The following make up Tansill’s “frame 
of reference”: the injustices of the Versailles 
Treaty could be remedied only by force, and 
hence Hitler’s aggressions were justified; if 
the aggressors had been appeased, there 
would have been no war; the United States 
had no obligation to challenge aggression 
against another nation; anyone concerned 
with an organized society of nations is a 
fatuous one-worlder. I wonder what the 
author’s reactions were to the statement of 
Pius XII in his 1948 Christmas message that 
any threat of isolated or collective aggres- 
sion must be smothered in its germinal 
state. 

Has Tansill conquered the temptation to 
cut the documents to fit this frame? Let me 
cite two of his quotes from America. On 
Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland, this 
weekly is quoted as saying it was “hard to 
condemn the desire of the German people 
to hold the Rhineland as their own” (p. 
315). Omitted from the quote are the quali- 
fying words, “viewed in the abstract,” 
Omitted, too, is the heart of the editorial: 
“At the same time, even cherished hopes 
should be laid aside, when to work for 
their fulfilment may bring disaster.” America 
is again quoted in a section on reaction to 
F. D. R.’s quarantine speech against aggres- 
sors: “The people of the United States posi- 
tively are opposed to foreign imbroglios” 
(p. 346). The reader gets the impression the 
weekly disagreed with the speech, whereas 
it was considered “a straightforward pre- 
sentation of the principles of international 
morality and justice . . . The President’s 
words reflect well the sentiment of the 
people.” 

What is the author’s judgment on this 
quarantine speech? It was “really big talk 
in a high way.” F. D. R. was far more wor- 
ried about party reverses at home than 
about Japanese movements in Manchuria; 
he had to divert public attention from the 
economic recession and Senator Black’s pre- 
dicament. So the speech was “a big herring 
across a noisome trail” (pp. 342-345; 476- 


477). And his evaluation of public comment 
on the speech is interesting. “Newspapers 
of a one-world persuasion” supported it; fif- 
teen papers are mentioned. But “a large 
legion of newspapers” rejected the idea of 
economic sanctions; seven papers are men- 
tioned. That a personal bias had influenced 
interpretation of this and many other events 
described in the volume, is a conclusion dif- 
ficult to avoid. 


* 


Yet Tansill’s. researches, as I have said, 
have been prodigious and he has brought to 
light many important and interesting aspects 
of diplomacy and international politics of 
the post-Versailles years. This book vividly 
underscores the real tragedy of these years. 
The tragedy was this: faced with the exist- 
ence of a totalitarian, atheistic power at the 
time of the treaty, the western democracies 
first permitted two other militaristic, totali- 
tarian powers (Japan, Germany under Hit- 
ler) to come to power and then strength- 
ened them by appeasement, until by 1939, 
neither of the two could be defeated without 
the aid of Russia. In that year Stalin found 
himself wooed by both sides and in a posi- 
tion to bargain for himself. And that he did. 


* 


The only nation that could have pre- 
vented this tragedy was the United States, 
but she would not. And she would not, as 
Tansill has so well said on another occa- 
sion, because “Americans were hopelessly 
tied to the pattern of the past.” The record 
of American diplomacy during 1931-1941 is 
open to severe but reasonable criticism, yet 
as Anne O’Hare McCormick once observed: 
“On the whole, it is a record we can stand 
on now and in the future.” To make war- 
lords of Stimson (read Hoover) and F. D. R. 
when Mussolini, Hitler and the Japanese 
militarists were on the rampage is beyond 
the competence of even “functional” history. 

WILLIAM L, LUCEY 
(Reprinted from AMERICA) 


Religion is action 

RELIGION AMONG THE PRIMITIVES. 
By William J. Goode. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press. $5.00 


Professor Goode, social scientist of Co- 
lumbia University, presents here a detailed 
study of religion as a social phenomenon 
in five primitive societies—the Ishomey, 
Manus, Tikopia, Murngin and Zuni. 

It is a technical dissertation, encyclo- 
pedic in style, which presupposes technical 
knowledge of the field in his readers. It will 
be of interest to sociologists and social an- 
thropologists, and others who are showing 
an increasing interest in this field of 
investigation. 

His best chapter is 11, the conclusion, 
which interprets his findings to the reader. 
From his investigations the author has 
found that “religion is action, not merely a 
set of philosophic speculations about an- 
other world. Religion is not something 
which is only believed: It is lived... . Re- 
ligious belief demands action at every turn, 
action in this world, toward this world.” 
In religious, political and economic action, 
man does not seek only his advantage, “Men 
must also believe their behavior to be just, 
or right, or moral.” 

GLENN 0. CANFIELD 


A clarifying interpretation 
HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER. Henry 


Hallam Saunderson. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $3.50 


“None of the writers of our four Gospels 
gives us a description of Jesus. We are left 
to surmise his stature, his strength, his vigor, 
his personal appearance and the sound of his 
voice. While these writers do tell us of things 
Jesus did and said, and give hints of the im- 
pression he made upon the minds of people 
who saw and heard him, we need to go be- 
hind the Gospel narratives to get a picture 
of the Master, and this picture has to be 
built up with the help of our own imagina- 
tion.” 


In these few sentences the author of 
“His Word Was With Power” outlines the 
task he has undertaken. In the opinion of 
this reviewer he has been highly successful 
in creating a vivid picture of Jesus that does 
not deviate from our meagre factual knowl- 
edge of his life. With considerable skill and 
a great deal of originality Dr. Saunderson 
gives us fresh insights into the life of one 
who is “unknown and yet well known.” 


The historical background which is so 
essential for a proper appreciation of the 
personality of Jesus is so skillfully woven 
into the narrative of his life that we are 
hardly conscious of it. However, the histor- 
ical sequence of events can be clearly traced 
and they are presented in such a way as to 
clarify our understanding of a period that 
cried out for a prophet. 

There will not be complete agreement with 
the author on the question of the unity and 
the “very orderly plan” of the Sermon on 
the Mount, but the analysis of the fifth, 
sixth and seventh chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew deserve thoughtful reading. The 
difference in vision between Jesus and the 
Pharisees and the resultant conflict ending 
in the tragic death are forcefully and vividly 
described. 

For those who wish a unique recom- 
mendation of the personality of Jesus this 
book is highly recommended. 

WILBURN B. MILLER 


‘Shafts of Light’ 


THE HERBLOCK BOOK, by Herbert Block. 
Beacon Press. $2.75 


Put several stars behind the title of this 
book, for enjoyment, for tonic to liberals, 
and for a political and social commentary 
that throws shafts of light into the con- 
temporary scene. To ponder this book will 
be a humbling experience for the preacher 
and the educator, showing, as it does, how 
much can be said with how few words, if 
only one sees and comprehends, and can 
draw a picture. 

The Beacon Press has done a real service 
to the cause of liberalism by bringing out 
this book of cartoons and comment, by a 
genius who numbers a Pulitzer Prize among 
his many deserved awards. 

JACOB TRAPP 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Where Unitarians meet 


Good Food, Good Horses 
& Good Fun 


Winslow C. Sisson Cortaro, Ariz. 


New Testament revisited 


THE LORE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
by Joseph Gaer. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$5.00 


Anyone who really seeks to understand 
the lore from which the New Testament has 
sprung should read this entertaining and in- 
structive book. 

Not being a New Testament peolte I am 
not in a position to judge how authentic this 
material is or how thoroughly Dr. Gaer has 
covered the lore of the New Testament. But 
I am sure that any person who reads this 
book or browses in it will be amply re- 
warded. His New Testament will take on 
new interest and will be better understood. 
I think those who attempt to teach our 
children the Bible would find this very help- 
ful and so make the teaching more exciting 
and human. 

What a lot of fascinating material those 
who selected the writings for the “sacred 
literature” of the Christians have withheld 
from us. I’m glad that Dr. Gaer has used 
his knowledge and his skill and interpretive 
powers to make this material available to 
us. If every home can’t afford to buy a copy, 
then every church library should have one 
to circulate in its parish. After reading this 
book and its accompanying Old Testament 
volume, the Bible will mean much more to 
us, 

KENNETH C. WALKER 


A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


CREATIVE FAITH 
by Charles Edwards Park 


This book of treasures makes an ideal gift 
and costs only $3. Use this order blank. 
' Book Of Sermons Committee 4 
164 Marlborough Street | 
I Boston 16, Mass. 

[Please send copy of Creative Faith forl 
| which I enclose $3. plus 15¢ for mailing. 
[NAME 2st. 2c )cvemaet wee aie deere tle 
ADDRESS 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me. . .additional copies 
of the current Register at 25c each. 
I enclose 


Address 
Citys. a. 


. Zone.. Rsinte! E 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Bee LHLE sat. 
Please enter my subscription start- 
ing with the next issue. I enclose 
$2.50 for a year. 


open forum 


PRO and CON: “Mr. Pew and the Preachers’ 


“Distortion” 
Says Mr. Green 


To Register Readers: 


You will permit, I hope, a few words of 
comment about Mr. Erwin A. Gaede’s article 
in the September issue, entitled “Mr. Pew 
and the Preachers.” 


While the affairs of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ do not directly con- 
cern Unitarians inasmuch as we cannot be- 
long, nevertheless Unitarians have never 
been disinterested in the affairs of American 
Protestantism. The issue which Mr. Gaede 
seems to raise is Mr. J. Howard Pew’s right 
to influence the policy of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in accord with his 
views On economic and political matters. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Pew’s political 
views are conservative. But it seems also 
true that some of Mr. Pew’s opponents in 
the National Council entertain views which 
can be fairly described as “socialist” and in 
the past “pro-communist”. Mr. Gaede has a 
perfect right to dislike Mr. Pew’s influence 
in the National Council, but it seems to us 
that he does not fairly present this influence. 

May I cite chapter and verse? 


First, Mr. Gaede associates John T. Flynn, 
the American Council of Christian Churches, 
and the Ku Klux Klan as all attacking the 
former Federal Council of Churches as 
“socialist” and “pro-communist”. If the Ku 
Klux Klan has had any association with 
John T. Flynn and the American Council of 
Christian Churches, I do not know about it. 
Surely, Mr. Gaede is practicing guilt by 
association here, especially since he must 
know that the initiator of the attacks on the 
Federal Council was Rev. Carl McIntire. 


And second, what if the Lay Sponsors 
Committee was “heavily weighted with in- 
dustrialists . . . known for their conserva- 
tive views”? The real question at issue, it 
seems to me, is what this committee pro- 
duced, and whether its views are sound. 

Third, Mr. Gaede seems to agree with The 
Christian Century in quoting it, that Mr. 
Pew ought not to be prominent in this work, 
because rightly or wrongly, Mr. Pew is “a 
symbol of ultra-conservative positions on 
practically all public issues.” In brief, Mr. 
Pew is unpopular, and thus without regard 
to his merits he ought to have no place of 
leadership. Does Mr. Gaede really endorse 
this sort of moral position? 


Fourth, Mr. Gaede cannot resist dragging 
in the anti-Semitic bogey. It seems that Mr. 
Pew once gave financial support to the 
“Sentinels of the Republic”. I can only add 
that just as one Communist-front affiliation 
is not sufficient evidence of “pro-commun- 
ism”, so it seems that one contribution to an 
Anti-Semitic organization does not prove 
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Anti-Semitism. Isn’t Mr. Gaede’s technique 
here McCarthyism? 


Fifth, so Mr. Pew has supported “Spiritual 
Mobilization” and “Christian Economics”? 
Undoubtedly these have been hostile to the 
Federal Council, to the Federal Council’s 
very obvious socialism, etc. But Mr. Pew 
apparently is not a man to get out of a 
group when he disagrees but prefers to stay 
in and reform it. Maybe Mr. Gaede doesn’t 
approve of this, but it is hard to call Mr. 
Pew’s acts immoral, especially when to be- 
lieve Mr. Gaede, Mr. Pew has succeeded not 
in destroying the new National Council but 
in capturing it. We can only add that the 
Unitarian League of Political Conservatives 
is familiar with the work of “Spiritual Mobil- 
ization” and “Christian Economics” and ap- 
proves of both heartily, and recommends 
them to fellow Unitarians. 

Sixth, so Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
the Methodist Church is unhappy over Mr. 
Pew’s success? Well, Bishop Oxnam lorded 
it over the Federal Council for years, and it 
seems not sporting for him to complain when 
he is cast aside. Frankly, the League is glad 
to see Bishop Oxnam’s influence on the wane, 
as certainly he can be fairly described as 
“socialist” and in the past as “pro-commu- 
nist”. 


Seventh, it is possible that Mr. Pew may 
have contributed financially to the Rey. Carl 
McIntire and his American Council of 
Christian Churches. To state that Mr. 
MclIntire’s motive was to discredit the 
World Council is perhaps true but inade- 
quate; for those who are familiar with Mr. 
McIntire’s work will have to concede, I 
think, that his is a sincere movement which 
is earnestly disgusted at the hypocrisy of the 
traditional Protestant denominations, which 
profess evangelical Christianity, but secretly 
believe Unitarian beliefs. 


And lastly, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant issue raised, is what Mr. Gaede calls, 
erroneously, I think, “the ability of churches 
to maintain their independence.” It appears 
that if the Protestant church is under the in- 
fluence of Bishop Oxnam and his friends— 
that this is independence, whereas if Mr. 
Pew’s views prevail, the church has some- 
how yielded to “great pressure from strong 
economic forces.” This is certainly biased 
and prejudiced writing. It is not true, I 
think, that Mr. Pew wishes to subvert and 
buy the opinion of the Protestant churches 
with his money, and it is in bad taste for 
a Unitarian to imply that the American 
Protestant leadership is yenal enough that 
there is a threat of its being bought by the 
considerable, but by no means crucial, con- 
tributions of Mr. Pew. Nor is there any 
evidence that Mr. Pew has threatened to 
withhold his contributions from the National 
Council if they disagree with him. 

It appears indeed that there is a struggle 
in the American Protestant church between 
the pew and the pulpit; the pulpit being 


politically “liberal”, “socialist” and “pro- 
communist”, the pew being “reactionary”, 
“conservative” and “nationalistic”. The dan- 
gerous implication in Mr. Gaede’s remarks is 
that they seem to identify the church with | 
the pulpit. If the pulpit prevails this would 
seem to be independence; but if the pew pre- 
vails the independence of the church would 
seem to Mr. Gaede to have disappeared. 
Such thinking has dangerous implications for 
a church which is congregational and demo- 
cratic in its polity and in which the minister 
is servant and not father and lord. ; 
The publication of Mr. Gaede’s article, 
being as clearly biased as it is, raises the 
questions as to whether its publication in 
The Christian Register is proper. I do not 
challenge Mr. Gaede’s scholarship, for my 
observation is that a “hatchet-job” takes as 
much scholarship as an article trying to be 
dispassionate. Nor do I quarrel with the 
right of Mr. Gaede to present his point of 
view in The Christian Register—viz., that 
the leadership of Mr. Pew in the new Na- 
tional Council is a bad thing. But I do think 
that the Register has a duty to require Mr. 
Gaede to present his view in a fairer way, 
one without so many spit-balls, omissions 
and distortions of fact. The presentation of 
Mr. Gaede’s viewpoint in this fashion re- 
flects, I think, on the reputation of the 
Register. 
ANDREW W. GREEN 
Unitarian League of 
Political Conservatives 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘Misinterpretation’ 
Says Mr. Gaede 


To Register Readers: 


What a letter! Were it not for some very 
delightful humor in Mr. Green’s arguments, 
I would not have been able to spare a cer- 
tain amount of harsh protest to his insinua- 
tions. How anyone can impute so many 
questionable motives and false interpretations 
to an article which was so completely lack- 
ing in interpretations by the author is hard 
to understand. Nowhere in my aarticle did 
I use the term moral, for example, yet I 
am accused of immorality and McCarthy- 
ism! (I hate McCarthyism!) 

But let me say just a few words point by 
point. 


First: I did not associate the Ku Klux 
Klan with John T. Flynn and the American 
Council of Christian Churches. The Fed- 
eral Council did this in an Executive Com- 
mittee statement on Jan. 11, 1950, answering 
their attacks and subsequently publishing the 
statement in pamphlet form. 


Second: I don’t believe any committee 
should be “weighted”. How about representa- 
tion by the CIO, the AFL, the Farm Organi- 
zations, the Cooperatives and the WCTU? 

Third: Does Mr. Green mean to say that 
a conservative is unpopular today? Is he 
really suggesting that Mr. Pew’s “merits” 
can be separated from his “ultra-conserva- 
tive positions on practically all public is- 
sues?” Let’s leave moral out of it! 

Fourth: I fail to see a “bogey” in Mr. 
Pew’s $5,000 contribution to the “Sentinels 
of the Republic”. The real test, it seems to 
me is whether a man knows the nature of 
the group to which he is contributing. 


Fifth: Who said Mr. Pew’s acts were im- 
moral? Who said he has “destroyed” the 
National Council? Mr. Green fails com- 
pletely to see the point. Question: How does 
it happen that a man who has supported 
organizations hostile to the Federal Council 
is suddenly invited to be chairman of the 
Lay Sponsors Committee??? 


Sixth: I had assumed that Bishop Oxnam’s 
anti-communist position had been very well 
known. 

Seventh: Oh no! Heaven forbid! Does Mr. 
Green mean to tell us that there are “Prot- 
estant denominations, which profess evan- 
gelical Christianity, but secretly believe 
Unitarian beliefs?” Isn’t that awful? 

Now I really am interested in this organi- 
zation, the “Unitarian League of Political 
Conservatives”. Would Mr. Green kindly 
send me some information about it, such as 
a statement of purpose, conditions of mem- 
bership, and if possible, a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws? This sounds most 
interesting! 


Lastly, I didn’t say, nor did I infer, that 
“Mir. Pew wishes to subvert and buy the 
opinion of the Protestant churches with his 
money.” I would reject any such interpreta- 
tion, despite the fact that Mr. Green accuses 
the traditional Protestant denominations of 
hypocrisy. I didn’t have any evidence that 
Mr. Pew had given money to the National 
Council. If he has, could Mr. Green tell me 
when and how much? 


I do not choose to argue with Mr. Green’s 
remaining interpretations and inferences. I 
am sorry if my article, as Mr. Green alleges, 
did reflect on the reputation of the Register. 
Please, Mr. Green, read the article again— 
and carefully. 

REY. ERWIN A. GAEDE 
South Bend, Indiana 


One sponsor's ‘Ivy’ 


To Register Readers: 

A friend, happily more widely read than 
I, passed to me the editorial by R.M.T. en- 
titled “Square That Jaw,” in which the 
Christian Register was kind enough to salute 
our radio program The Halls of Ivy. 

Collectively, we express our thanks. I say 
“collectively” because in my twenty some 
odd (some very odd) years of radio writing, 
this program comes the closest to being a 
dedicated group operation of any show with 
which I have been associated. 

The vehicle was conceived in sort of a 
spirit of revolt against the radio tradition 
that ideas and entertainment were mutually 
exclusive. From its inception, we set our- 
selves a permanent “allocation” of Ameri- 
canism, decency and humanity, without re- 
course (if we could avoid it) to the soap- 
box, flag-waving, and accusatory preach- 
ments. Fortunately, we acquired a sponsor 
with a matching sense of responsibility and 
an advertising agency and production staff 
who are all signatories to this concept. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to have our 
aims recognized and applauded by such ob- 
servers as The Christian Register. 

It alleviates our occasional sense of loneli- 
ness, too! 

DON QUINN, Hollywood 


forum 


PRO and CON: “The Communist and the Liberal” 


Palo Alto group 
offers 4 objections 


We, the undersigned members of the Palo 
Alto Unitarian Church, take exception to the 
contents of an article entitled “The Com- 
munist and the Liberal,” written by Herbert 
A. Philbrick, which appeared in the March 
issue of The Christian Register. We feel this 
article violates Unitarian principles of toler- 
ance and the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual in the following ways: 


First, Mr. Philbrick in this article attacks 
not the principles of communism, but indi- 
vidual communists. We feel that our church 
is above the practice of singling out indi- 
viduals and castigating them in the intem- 
perate language of Mr. Philbrick; rather, we 
hold that our church should conduct any 
discussion of such issues on a philosophic 
level where the real divergence between 
communism and Democracy lies. 


Second, the article, and particularly the table 
listing the characteristics of communists and 
liberals, oversimplifies the difference be- 
tween liberals and communists, weighs 
these differences in favor of liberals and 
denies the complexity of human motivation. 


Third, the article, characterised as it is by 
name-calling, stirs up ill-feeling. This all- 
too-common practice contributes to conceal- 
ment of the more important issues we face 
today. If Democracy has more to offer the 
individual than communism, as we firmly 
believe, then let us prove it in word and 
example rather than hinting at a lack of 
faith in our chosen form of government by 
striking out wildly at all who denounce it. 


Fourth, Mr. Philbrick seems to inflict upon 
us communist domination, albeit in a nega- 
tive sense. He apparently urges us to observe 
communist behavior in order that we may 
avoid suspicion by acting and thinking in 
opposite terms. We submit that Unitarians 
never in the past have formulated principles 
and taken action in such a negative and 
ignominious fashion. On the contrary, our 
goals have come from within ourselves as 
positive affirmations. 


Although we do not in any way question 
the editor’s right to print controversial arti- 
cles, we hope that in the future we may find 
in The Christian Register reading matter 
more in keeping with the principles of the 
Unitarian Church than was Mr. Philbrick’s 
article. 


Mabel W. Lichtgarn, John E. Bonn, Paul 
R. Johnson, A. R. Sanz, Wilhelmina A. 
Johnson, Millicent Rutherford, Adelaide B. 
Sedgley, Elizabeth C. Banker, Ella Rice, 
Mildred B. White, John B. Rutherford, 
Natalye C. Hall, Theodore M. Lichtgarn, 
Valeda J. Bryant, James A. Rowen, Doris 
Rowen, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Researcher warns 
of “double-think” 


To Register Readers: 


It was with great interest that I read the 
rather similar letters from a variety of 
sources concerning the policy of the Chris- 
tian Register and its favorable reception to 
Herbert Philbrick’s book J Led Three Lives. 

Even the cursory reader must have re- 
acted to these communications with a sense 
of shock and disbelief, for the common de- 
nominator of nearly all the letters, expressed 
or implied, is that anyone opposing the Com- 
munist Party or the Soviet Union and its 
satellites is doing a disservice to liberalism, 
Unitarianism, the future of our country and 
the peace of the world. 

This basic attitude colors the reaction of 
these correspondents so that in nearly all 
cases they have failed to meet the issue 
squarely and have instead deliberately side- 
stepped it and resorted to a type of ve- 
hement character assassination worthy of a 
Joe McCarthy or an Andrei Vyshinsky. 

In the fight against fascism and naziism 
there were many who resorted to subterfuge 
and to “leading three lives” in order to pre- 
sent the fact of the fascist menace to the 
American people. These individuals were 
applauded for their ability, courage, and 
devotion to democratic principles. The pages 
of the Christian Register properly com- 
mended their exploits. 

Now that we are faced with a totalitarian 
threat from the communists some corres- 
pondents would have us believe that similar 
devotion to principle and democratic rights 
constitutes an attack on liberalism, Uni- 
tarianism, etc. It is obvious that these peo- 
ple do not feel that the Soviet Union repre- 
sents a threat to the peace of the world or 
to the democratic process in the U.S.A. In 
the past, fugitives from Nazi and Fascist 
tyranny were hailed as heroes, their words 
describing the brutalities of Hitlerism and 
Italian Fascism applauded as _ necessary 
warnings to the conscience and future of 
mankind—and rightly so. 

But today we are expected to believe that 
they are “criminals,” “fascists,” and “war- 
mongers”; while those with enough humani- 
tarian concern to broadcast and publish the 
experiences of these people become “pur- 
veyors of anti-Soviet bile.” And those, who, 
out of a concern for freedom would expose 
the true nature of the monstrous fraud be- 
come “Judases,” “paid informers,” etc. 


I would deny no man the right to defend 
any tyranny with which he sympathized, and 
any totalitarianism he would extoll. But let 
us, as liberals, discuss the issues on the 
proper plane. Let the facts speak for them- 
selves. Let those who would defend totali- 
tarianism state clearly and unequivocally 
why they do so. Let us not indulge in 
double-talk, double-think, and character 
assassination of those who disagree. 
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I am certain that we all recognize the 
danger to democracy, liberalism, freedom 
and Unitarianism from the Joe McCarthy 
and the reactionary fascist “know-nothing” 
group. Most of us recognize an equal if not 
much greater danger from Joe Stalin and 
his reactionary expansionist and totalitarian 
policies. The “know-nothings” and McCar- 
thyites we can recognize immediately. The 
apologists for Stalin we cannot too easily 
recognize, for they hide their true beliefs 
behind a mask of liberalism. To enable us 
to recognize the difference between a true 
liberal and a phony, Mr. Philbrick has given 
us a potent weapon in that portion of his 
book reprinted in the Register. 

The Christian Register is to be commended 
for maintaining in recent years a consistent 
policy of liberal, Christian, and truly Uni- 
tarian opposition to tyranny and absolutism 
of all kinds. 


ALBERT K. HERLING, Research director, Com- 


mission of Inquiry Into Forced Labor, New 
York. 


Syracuse ‘Peace Plan’ 


To Register Readers: 

On the all-important question of foreign 
policy, the American public is becoming 
more awakened and interested in solutions 
to the present dilemma. As an example, the 
Syracuse Peace Council recently sponsored 
a series of seminars led by Dr. Byron Fox, 
Sociology professor of Syracuse University, 
attended by Syracuse people from all walks 
of life. The result of this series of seminars 
is a letter written and endorsed by most of 
the members of the group, which has been 
sent to Congressmen, local papers and radio 
stations. The letter follows.—MARY ROSE 
WALLEY, Syracuse. 


For the past two months members of the 
Syracuse Peace Council and the Society of 
Friends under the leadership of Dr. Byron 
Fox of Syracuse University have participated 
in a series of seminar discussions on the 
subject of U.S. foreign policy based on the 
following assumptions: 


First, that Americans want peace and 
security for themselves and the rest of the 
world. 


Second, that the only thing that impresses 
the Russians is military strength. 


Third, that the Russians are the primary 
source of the world’s tension. 


With the first tenet we agree. The Ameri- 
can people do want peace and security. 

With the second premise we differ, The 
policy of no discussions with the Russians 
until we possess overwhelming military 
strength has no ending other than an arms 
rac€ we cannot afford or a war no one can 
win. 

With the third premise we also disagree. 
More basic than the question of the Russians 
is the question of hunger, disease and human 
indignity for millions of the world’s people. 
If the Russians were to disappear tonight, 
tomorrow we would still face the problem 
of millions of colonial people determined to 
have a better way of life—by revolution, if 
need be. 

Thus, we believe that the present Ameri- 
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can foreign policy is not leading us to the 
goals we profess. 

As an alternative policy we submit these 
suggestions: 

1. Negotiation to resolve areas of con- 
flicts. We must examine the basis for suc- 
cessful negotiation; the need for flexibility, 
privacy and persistence on both sides, at 
times accepting piecemeal agreement where 
overall agreement cannot be reached. 

2. Multilateral disarmament on both con- 
ventional and atomic weapons. Recent 
events within the U.N. indicate that such a 
program is possible. 

3. World-wide technical and economic 
aid, administered by the United Nations, 
financed by all nations in accordance with 
their ability. This aid should not be given 
with military strings attached, but to provide 
underdeveloped areas with an answer other 
than Communism in their struggle to rid 
themselves of poverty, disease, and famine. 

We emphasize that the above three points 
are complementary, for only through suc- 
cessful resolution of existing conflicts can the 
nations of the world release increasing 
amounts for tractors instead of tanks. 

4. Strengthening the peacemaking func- 
tions of the United Nations. Finally, it is 
our belief that the carrying out of the above 
policies will reassert once again the peace- 
making functions of the United Nations, in 
opposition to the present two-power split. 

We present the above suggestions as our 
only hope towards constructive action for 
world peace. 


Sees Channing— 
George parallels 


To Register Readers: 


There has recently come to me the neatly 
prepared pamphlet William Ellery Channing 
on Labor. I cannot credit myself as being a 
descendant of Channing, but, as an Ellery, 
I can say that he and I are both descended 
from William Ellery, who, as the first Ellery 
in America, came from England to Glou- 
cester in 1663. 

I am a member of the Universalist Church 
(with the Gloucester Unitarian Church dis- 
solved), and a disciple of Henry George 
(who, in his Progress and Poverty, has shown 
clearly that he stands for Liberty, Freedom, 
Equality for all Mankind). So now I call 
myself a Uni-Uni, or, what is more, I am a 
Uni-Uni Henry Georgist. 

In substance, I would say that it shows 
Channing to be very closely in accord with 
George as to labor and social problems. 
Channing, writing in his day, says, “I am 
not sure that dark clouds and desolating 
storms are not even now gathering over the 
world—the present civilization of the Chris- 
tian world presents much to awaken doubt 
and apprehension;—It is selfish, mercenary, 
sensual, Such a civilization cannot, must 
not, endure forever.—I trust that the exist- 
ing social state contains in its bosom some- 
thing better than it has yet unfolded.” 

Henry George, Progress and Poverty, 
(50th Anniversary edition) p. 548—“In our 
time, as in times before, creep in the insid- 
ious forces that, producing inequality, de- 
stroy liberty. On the horizon the clouds begin 


to lower. Liberty calls to us again. We must. 


follow her further; we must trust her fully. 
Either we must wholly accept her or she 


will not stay.” P. 563—“What then is the 
meaning of life ... of life absolutely and 
inevitably bounded by death? To me it seems 
intelligible only as the avenue and vestibule 
to another life. .. . The scriptures of the men 
who have been and gone—the Bibles, the 
Zendavestas . . . and the Korans. . . . And 
out of the chain of thought we have been 
following there seems vaguely to rise a 
glimpse of what they vaguely saw ...a 
shadowy gleam of ultimate relations ...a 
garden in which are set the trees of good and 
evil, a vineyard in which there is the Master’s 
work to do, a passage—from life behind to 
life beyond; a trial and a struggle, of which 
we cannot see the end.” 

JAMES B. ELLERY 

Gloucester, Mass. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.00 up 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


GEAINGE skOeVVEL Adve 


The electorate of America has spoken; the new king re- 
places the old; the symbols have been changed—whither 
now? What will the future hold for America, for the world, 
for us liberals? These are all questions which naturally 
arise in our minds as we survey the results of our great 
modern change mid-stream in a century of change. Yet, to 
most of us perhaps, the immediate future will be interest- 
ing to observe. It will be interesting to watch the reaction 
of people and institutions to what has been demanded in no 
peo terms: change. The question now: change to 
what 

Never before has America demanded change in pros- 
perous times. Even with fifty-cent dollars, the national in- 
come is at an all-time high; personal and corporate 
earnings, after taxes, at an all-time high; full employment 
and production; both wages and dividends at peaks; Amer- 
ica’s leadership in the world undisputed, if challenged. 
Change to what? 

Twenty years of social progress; recognition and encour- 
agement of minorities; government for the people; federal 
assistance to state and local government; security for 
children, the aged and the blind; development of natu- 
ral resources for all of the people; the use of government 
as the compensating factor to stabilize and safeguard the 
national economy; the building of United Nations and all 
that should imply; many other social and economic gains; 
change to what? 

If the change is to produce more efficient and honest 
government—still for the people; if it is to reduce dema- 


people to new heights of citizenship and participation; if 
it is to do more than swap symbols; then, we should ap- 
plaud such a change because it would be for our good. 
But, if we are to attempt to play with the emotions of 
mothers of sons either in or destined for duty in the armed 
forces; if we are to continue McCarthyism with official 
sanction; if we are to try to escape from our international 
obligations; if we are to attempt to retreat back into the 
nineteenth century concept of the nature of man, eco- 
nomics, society and government; if we are to resurrect the 
specter of racial and religious and industrial intolerance; 
then, we must resist to the last such a change. 

Swapping political symbols is healthy and invigorating. 
It has made America strong. Swapping ideological con- 
cepts is serious and trying to advance against the stream 
of time is frustrating. At this point we are unable to ana- 
lyze intelligently what has happened or to perceive what 
is in the offing. It is too early to form opinions. We can, 
and do, hope for the best. At the moment there are many 
strong undercurrents running through the nation; most of 
them are dangerous and terrifying. They are not to be 
associated with political parties, although they can and do 
utilize them. If America has been concerned with the left- 
ists riding the coattails of the Democratic Party, it should 
now give the same genuine concern to the opposite evil 
approaching on the bandwagon of the Republican Party. 
We must not be blind to history as we change horses in the 
middle of the turbulent stream of current events. 


goguery and restore freedom; if it is to increasingly lift the A foal Rote 
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“ + 
THE WAY TO PEACE ON EARTH 

x Everyone has experienced the warmth and the light which come to us from ‘the + 


sun: this experience is basic to our knowledge of the material universe. Similarly, we 
have experienced the warmth of Love and the light of Truth which come to us, not 
from the sun, but from the very center of Being: this experience is basic to our 
«K knowledge of things spiritual. Jesus of Nazareth, the anniversary of whose birth we 
commemorate at Christmas time, made the great discovery that “God is Love,” and x 
that “if we love one another, God dwells in us, and His Love is perfected in us.” It 
is in virtue of this discovery, and the use to which he put it, that Jesus is called: “the 
*« first man in a new order of life’—‘the second Adam’’—‘the son of God.” In a pro- 
found sense, Love is the Life of men and nations, and Truth is their Guiding Star. If ae 
all human beings were honest, that is, were receptive to Truth, and had good will in 
their hearts, that is, were receptive to Love, this world would be exactly what is meant 
« by heaven, both in this state of being and the next. The mission of the Church is to 
conquer “each individual heart . . . leaving there a garrison of Truth and Love.” a 
A. R. SHELANDER 


Unitarian Horizons = = 


POST-ELECTION REFLECTIONS 


Some people have the idea that Unitarians are cold- 
blooded intellectuals, with minds so completely dominated 
by pure rationalistic considerations that they have no time 
for anything else. According to this notion a Unitarian 
is a sort of thinking-machine with no more emotional 
quality than a microscope or a slide-rule. I wish that any- 
one sharing this opinion might have sat at my desk and 
read my mail during the week before the recent election— 
or listened in during the conversations I had, face to face 
or over the telephone, during that same period. Then he 
would have realized that the emotional boiling-point of 
Unitarians is entirely normal. They are just as susceptible 
to excitement as anyone else. They care just as deeply and 
express their emotional reactions just as vigorously. 

As a matter of fact, it would be easily understandable 
if Unitarians felt even more deeply than most Americans 
during the pre-election period this year, for the issues were 
complicated for many of us by the fact that one of the 
candidates for the presidency of the United States is a 
life-long Unitarian. Not that the religious affiliations of 
a candidate have anything to do with his fitness for office, 
or with the basic issues involved in a national election— 
most certainly not! To vote for a candidate because he 
belongs to the same church, or to urge his election on that 
ground, would be a violation of fundamental principles 
that Unitarians have always avowed and championed. On 
that, I feel sure, all Unitarians would agree. 


Where We Did Not Agree 


But the question is not quite so simple as that, and this 
is the point where emotion begins to enter the picture. 
Unitarians who happened to be in favor of the election 
of Governor Stevenson inevitably found themselves taking 
a natural pride in the fact the candidate whom they favored 
for other reasons was also a Unitarian. They remembered 
the list of Unitarians who have in the past held the highest 
office in the gift of the American people, from John Adams 
to William Howard Taft; and their hope that a sixth 
Unitarian might be elected to the presidency acquired an 
emotional overtone that will be readily understood by 
those of us who recall the days when Mr. Taft was in the 
White House. 

This pride, however, led some of us to say things that 
were misunderstood and promptly resented by other Uni- 
tarians who favored the election of General Eisenhower. 
The misunderstanding was entirely natural and the resent- 
ment entirely proper. If anyone had knowingly urged his 
fellow-Unitarians to vote for Governor Stevenson because 
he was a Unitarian, it would have been a serious offense 
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against the very principles that all Unitarians hold sacred. 
I do not believe that actually occurred. | 

What did happen was that many people got the impres- _ 
sion that they were being urged to vote for a Unitarian © 
because he was a Unitarian. In my opinion the fault lay | 
in the area of judgment, not in the area of deliberate 
intention; but in a time of high emotional tension a serious 
mistake in judgment can do as much damage as a real 
breach of ethical propriety, and is almost as hard to for- 
give. 


A Picture of the General 


Ever since the early months of 1945, I have had on 
my desk at headquarters a framed photograph of General 
Eisenhower. It was taken at a press conference during 
one of the most critical and fateful periods of the war, 
and it is an extraordinary revelation of how a great man 
meets the necessity for making decisions under fire. Physi- 
cally, the picture shows General Eisenhower completely 
relaxed; but even the most casual glance at his face shows 
that his mind was completely in action upon some really 
difficult problem. His expression is quietly sober, with a 
concentration upon the matter in hand that immediately 
inspires confidence. If there is an answer to that problem, 
the General will find it; and when he has found it he will 
proceed to action with unshakable courage and steadiness 
of will. 

For the last seven years, that picture has been a constant 
inspiration to me personally. It gave me confidence that 
his leadership would win the war in Europe, and that 
his statesmanship would unite Western Europe into an 
adequate defence against any threat from Soviet Russia. 
Now that the people have elected him president, it gives 
me confidence that he will be a great leader in the new and 
wider responsibilities he must accept. He will face many 
decisions that will tax his resources of mind and soul as 
they have never been taxed before; but if he will face 
them as he faced the earlier decisions in Europe, quietly 
himself, as he was at that press conference in Paris, he will 
find the right answers. 

In the difficult days ahead, the General will need the 
support of every loyal and right-minded American, and 
I have no doubt that he will receive it, just as he did 
during the difficult days that are now behind him. But what 
will be his chief support will be his own strong and simple 
faith in the eternal values that are the spiritual heritage 
of us all. 


Rev. Edwin H. Wilson is Executive Director of the American Humanist Association 
and Editor of The Humanist. He was ordained a Unitarian Minister in 1928, and has 
occupied pulpits in Illinois, New York, and Utah. Mr. Wilson was educated at Boston 
University, the University of Chicago, and the Meadville Theological School, and in 
1927 was a Cruft student at the Sorbonne, Oxford, and the University of London. He 
has been a second lieutenant in the U.S. Air Service Reserve, has been a member of 
State committees on unemployment insurance and old age pensions in Ohio, and was 
a member of the League of Nations Union. Many of his articles have appeared in 
aes magazines. He was president of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
ast year. 


Lee Jones’ public and private ordeal 


Fear, prejudice and unfair procedures 
keynote loyalty probe of Unitarian 


By EDWIN H. WILSON 


WHEN A UNITARIAN is attacked under the present wave of hysteria induced by “Mc- 
Carthyism” all religious liberals are threatened and should, in the spirit of the aroused 
Zola of other times, say: “That’s my affair!” (“C’est mon affaire qui s’agit la!’”). And 
they should rally to the defense of the attacked. Such was the feeling of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, which is organized in part for just such instances of 


unjustified attacks on liberals—especially religious liberals. 


H. Lee Jones is a case in point. Jones 
after being minister at Dayton, Ohio, for 
several years, went to the ministry of 
the church at Lawrence, Kansas. But, 
the small Unitarian church in Kansas, 
like other small churches during the de- 
pression years, was not able to give 
its minister a living wage. Although he 
preached often in his former pulpit at 
Dayton and remained on the list of Uni- 
tarian ministers, Jones felt it necessary 
to take civil service examinations. Nearly 
twelve years ago he entered the employ- 
ment of the United States government at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, near 
Dayton. 

In his work for the government Jones 
was advanced repeatedly and was cleared 
several times in the routine security 
checks for the handling of critical ma- 
terials in sensitive positions. 


Suspension and insecurity 


On August 28, 1950, right after giving a 
talk to some engineers on report-writing, 
Jones returned to his desk to be confronted 
with an official notice of suspension, and was 
informed that charges would be preferred 
against him later. His pass to the field was 
taken away, and he was brusquely escorted 
to the gate. The wages due him for the two 
weeks just ending were withheld; his regular 
paydays stopped. 

Knowledge of his suspension as an al- 
leged security risk spread rapidly, and 
he found almost all doors to employment 
closed to him. What happened to Lee 
Jones under the procedures of the 
Loyalty-Security program has happened 


to many persons — Jones was not sin- 
gled out for unique treatment. Had 
things gone on normally, H. Lee Jones’ 
hair would have turned only a little gray 
in the months between the serving of 
notice of suspension and his final and 
complete clearance of all charges more 
than two years later. Actually, these 
years brought about a marked change 
in Jones—loss of weight; hair that is 
now close to white; lines of care are 
etched into his face. The months were 
long and trying ones for Lee and Char- 
lotte Jones, the experience traumatic. 
The peace and security they had can 
never quite be theirs again. There was 
the pain of being suspect as a potential 
traitor. There was the vanishing of gov- 
ernment bonds, saved for old age. The 
H. Lee Jones Defense Fund, raised by the 
UFSJ, totalled over $1500, of which 
at least a third came from persons out- 
side of Unitarianism. But the Joneses 
put much more than that into the case 
themselves. 


His “suspect” past 


After a month’s waiting, the charges 
were finally received by letter. These 
charges were based on two incidents. In 
1933, Jones had taught psychology for 
eleven months at Commonwealth, an 
experimental labor college at Mena, 
Arkansas. In depression times, under 
some excellent sponsorship, the effort 
was being made to give college train- 
ing to poor students interested in pro- 
viding better leadership in the labor 


H. Lee Jones 


movement. Jobs were scarce, and Lee 
Jones had just lost by death his first wife 
and a child. He packed his belongings 
in his old car and, with his fifteen-year- 
old son, went to Arkansas, taking refuge 
for less than a year in teaching, for which 
he was well trained. 


Eight years after he had left Common- 
wealth, and the college was administered 
under different policies by different person- 
nel, events occurred that brought the college 
into the Arkansas courts, where it was con- 
victed and fined for “failure to display the 
American flag, for the display of an illegal 
emblem, namely the hammer and sickle, and 
for teaching anarchy.” But now, Lee Jones 
was held responsible for these events; it was 
presented as “evidence” that at some future 
date he might be a security risk. The fact is, 
however, that when Jones was teaching, two 
students who were Communists led a strike 
against him because he “was not teaching 
psychology according to Karl Marx.” The 
student body and faculty backed Jones, and 
the students were expelled. Moreover, there 
was a daily raising and lowering of the flag 
of the United States at the college while 
Jones was there. 


The other charge was that in a news- 
paper office in Lawrence, Kansas, Lee 
Jones had said: “I am a Communist. We 
are organizing to establish communism 
here by teaching the youth the principles 
of communism.” This charge was taken 
bodily from an article in a Lawrence 
newspaper, resulting from an interview 
Jones had had with the editor-owners of 
the paper while he was in the ministry. 
One day, while in a downtown barber 
shop in Lawrence, Lee Jones read an 
editorial in this weekly paper which 
stated that the child labor amendment 
was written in Russia and that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was advocating it because 
of that fact. It was also stated that any- 
one who supported the amendment could 
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not be a loyal American citizen. Jones 
went to the newspaper office to protest. 
He asked who had written the edi- 
torial, and the woman who spoke with 
him said she had. (Her husband, the edi- 
tor and co-owner, was in the room at the 
time.) Jones told the woman that the 
amendment had been written by able 
American lawyers. The editors showed 
Jones a copy of Elizabeth Dilling’s Red 
Network, in which such eminent Ameri- 
cans as Harold Swift, Felix Frankfurter, 
Jane Addams, Eleanor Roosevelt, Albert 
Einstein, Paul H. Douglas, and John 
Dewey had been irresponsibly listed. 
They asked Jones if he had read the vol- 
ume and what he thought of it. Jones 
said that he had and — as did many lib- 
erals in those days — he said laughingly 
that he’d be proud to be found in such 
company. This was the only direct per- 
sonal contact Jones had with these two. 


Hidden pressures 


Months after this contact the item cit- 
ing Jones as a Communist appeared in 
the paper. He took immediate steps to 
file suit for libel against the editor, but 
soon began to experience hidden pres- 
sures to keep the case from coming to 
trial. The Lawrence attorney who first 
took the case asked permission to drop 
the suit. He had been elected comman- 
der of the local American Legion post, 
and because the editor being sued was 
a Legionnaire, he feared he would be put 
in an embarrassing position. Jones then 
engaged a Topeka lawyer, who filed suit, 
dragged the case out for a year, and then 
admitted to Jones that he had told the 
judge to drop the case from court. Jones 
then consulted with his church board, 
and they decided that inasmuch as the 
editor had ceased his attacks, as there 
was no point in being vindictive, and as 
money was scarce, it was best to go no 
further with the case. The official who 
went to Lawrence from the American 
Unitarian Association at that time con- 
tributed personally to the fund that had 
been raised to file the libel suit. One can 
only suspect what local influences Jones 
was up against. And no one could pos- 
sibly have guessed that such totally un- 
founded charges would appear thirteen 
years later as the alleged basis for doubt- 
ing H. Lee Jones’ loyalty to his country. 


After costly gathering of evidence in Kan- 
sas, Jones was able to show that the charges 
were entirely false, that he consistently was 
not of a frame of mind or temperament that 
would manifest sympathy with communism, 
as affidavits from friends, faculty members, 
and former parishioners demonstrated. 


In the first three hearings, H. Lee 
Jones brought forth an imposing array 
of character witnesses —a well-known 
banker, a professor who had been en- 
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gaged in nuclear research, a Congrega- 
tional minister, an Episcopal minister, a 
Republican state representative, the edi- 
tor of a Democratic metropolitan news- 
paper. There were also half a hundred 
letters testifying to Jones’ loyalty and 
devotion to democracy from persons 
who did not appear in the hearings. It 
is to be noted that Jones’ efficiency or 
loyalty on his government job was not 
brought into question, except in one 
charge that stated he had been intimately 
associated with a man who had been 
dropped as a security risk. This man 
turned out to be the employee at the desk 
next to the one to which Jones had been 
assigned, and Jones’ only contact with 
this man was in line of duty. 


“Reasonable doubt” and delay 


Following the first hearing held late 
in 1950, Jones waited for months, until 
on June 11, 1951, the government sent 
Jones an elaboration of the original 
charges together with two new charges 
involving guilt by association and re- 
quired a second hearing of his case un- 
der new rules. One learns through a 
press notice dated April 28, 1951, that 
over 800 persons, whose cases had been 
cleared by local hearing boards and 
which were awaiting review at Washing- 
ton, would have to go through a second 
hearing under new charges under a new 
executive order by President Truman. 
The executive order had changed the cri- 
teria in such cases from “reasonable 
grounds” to “reasonable doubt” —a 
much easier thing to establish. 


The first impulse was to quit the whole 
thing in disgust then and there. But both Lee 
and Charlotte Jones, as well as their UFSJ 
backers, had felt a continuing, simmering 
indignation, not only at the inherent in- 
decency and unfairness of the procedures 
involved but at the similarity to the very 
qualities of Stalinist and Nazi “justice” that 
we in the free countries abhor. 

How many of the more than 800 reported 
in the press to be required to go through a 
second hearing simply dropped their case 
for lack of funds or lack of morale one 
can only wonder. It just happened that Lee 
and Charlotte Jones had the combination 
that it took to see it through—personal 
savings, friends, spunk, devotion to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and the backing of a 
church organization whose members knew 
and trusted them. UFSJ was able to tell the 
Joneses, “You have just begun to fight!” 


A phone call to the Reverend Donald 
Harrington, who is president of the 
Worker’s Defense League, brought forth 
the assurance that the W.D.L. would 
take the case to court when all recourse 
on the administrative level, where the 
hearings were held, had been exhausted. 


Lee Jones’ public and private ordeal 


The second hearing was held at the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, with 
the same local hearing board and the 
same Washington attorney representing 
the government — this time on August 
22, 23, 1951. Again Jones had no criti- 
cism whatsoever of the local hearing 
board or of the effort in itself, to protect 
the security of the nation. But he did 
object, as did UFSJ, to the maladroit 
procedures followed in the hearing. 


Loyal but dangerous 


On February 23, 1952, Jones received 
the decision, which stated “the Board 
found that on all the evidence, a reason- 
able doubt does not exist for the belief 
you are disloyal to the government of the 
United States. The Board found how- 
ever that on all the evidence reasonable 
grounds do exist for the belief that your 
removal is warranted by the demands of 
national security.” 

In the same communication Jones was 
told he could file an appeal to the Ap- 
peals Board of the office of the Secre- 
tary of Air in Washington, D.C., and 
make a personal appearance with coun- 
sel, which is precisely what he did. UFSJ 
now found itself in a position to pay 
from its defense fund the fee for the at- 
torney in the appeal. A generous rela- 
tive paid the expenses of the trip to 
Washington by Jones and his lawyer. 

It is possible that one day some legal- 
historian may discover to be a classic 
the affidavit introduced by Mrs. Jones 
concerning the attorney who had in ef- 
fect acted as prosecutor for the govern- 
ment. “Instead of being questioned in a 
straightforward manner with questions 
designed to elicit facts,” stated Mrs. 
Jones, “I was subjected . . . to innuendo, 
accusation, delicately expressed con- 
tempt, direct insinuations that both my- 
self and the accused were perjurers, and 
[subjected] to questions clearly rhetori- 
cal in nature, designed to prejudice the 
board.” 

It was not until the case reached the 
Central Loyalty and Security Appeals 
Board of the Air Force in Washington 
that Jones encountered a line of ques- 
tions designed to elicit facts and to give 
him a fair hearing. The appeal hearing 
was held on May 14, 1952. Then Lee 
Jones waited again. 


On September 12, 1952, Jones was told 
that he had finally been cleared on all counts 
and could return to his job if he wished. 
This he did shortly after, and has received 
his full pay for the two years and fifteen 
days since his suspension—minus his interim 
earnings. He is now back on the job. 


We cannot here review all the argu- 
ments in these hearings; the transcript 


Lee Jones’ public and private ordeal 


fills three large volumes. Nor do we ask 
Unitarians to judge the case. Someone 
some day ought to write a book about 
it. While the case was pending, Jones’ at- 
torney advised against widespread pub- 
licity. We did, by using pseudonyms, tell 
about the case following the first hear- 
ing, in an article, “Punishment Without 
Due Process” (The Humanist, August, 
1951). Beginning October 5, Herbert 
Shaw, staff writer for the Dayton Daily 
News, published a tightly factual series 
of ten articles on the case for his paper 
under the title, ““Time Out from a Life- 
time.” As far as we know this is the first 
time a government employee, who has 
been through the loyalty-security mill 
and cleared, has turned over to the press 
all basic documents in his case including 
transcript of the hearings. Since none of 
the documents involve Jones’ work with 
“sensitive” material, we hold that full 
publicity in the case is bound to be 
beneficial in helping to clean up the 
blight of these secret inquisitions. 


Faulty procedures noted 


Two things we wish to do. One is to 
present a list of what we believe to be 
the government’s faulty procedures in 
the Jones—and presumably other—cases. 
The other is to indicate the special stake 
religious liberals have in alert opposition 
to such procedures. 

We list, therefore, the following errors 
—legal or moral—we believe to be im- 
plicit in the case. We are convinced that 
a study of the writings of Francis Biddle, 
Walter Gellhorn, Alan Barth, and others 
based on a wide survey of cases, quite 
upholds these as typical methods, rather 


than as exceptions. 

if The government did not present its 
5 case, admitting in the record that 

“this is in some ways a unique proceeding.” 

Allegations were vague rather than specific 

as to time, place, and circumstances of al- 


leged statements by Jones. 

wy The accused was presumed to be 
e guilty until he proved his innocence, 

a reversal of normal procedures. 


The names of the accusers were never 

e made known to the accused, nor was 

he given his “day in court” by being able to 
face and cross-examine them. 

The government lawyer from Wash- 

4h, ington read from documents which 


neither Jones nor his attorney were allowed 
to examine. 


The accused was not charged with 

- specific illegal acts, but the whole 

procedure was based on surmise and predic- 

tion of what Jones might conceivably do 

under future circumstances. It was an ex- 

ercise in clairvoyance quite beyond the 
power of finite human beings. 


6 Nothing comparable to a “statute of 
e limitations” was placed upon respon- 
sibility for words or acts, real or alleged, of 
the accused. Jones was held responsible for 
and repeatedly expected by the “prosecutor” 
to recollect the precise moment and details 
of things he said or was said to have done 
or said from ten to twenty years before. 
7 The government relied on hearsay 
e and “guilt by association” in its en- 
deavor to secure Jones’ removal. 
8 Instead of a speedy public trial (hear- 
e ing in this case), Jones was subjected 
to long and costly periods of waiting, and 


to secret inquisition. 

9g The accused was, in effect, denied, by 
e the circumstances of his suspension, 

the opportunity to earn a living and thus to 

obtain the means of self-defense during this 

long process of clearance. 


iI By the new executive order requiring 

« rehearing, Jones was, in effect, sub- 
jected to a form of “double jeopardy” and 
was therefore tried twice on the same or 


amplified charges. 
| Under the rules set up for the hear- 
e ings the government’s attorney was 
supposed to act to help both sides and as- 
sure a fair trial. Actually, he functioned 
throughout as, in effect, the prosecuting at- 
torney determined to prevent Jones’ clear- 
ance at all costs. 


12 We hold that such costly action 
e brought under inadequately evaluated 
evidence and irregular procedures involves 
an unjustifiable waste of public funds. 


Whether some other case will reach 
the courts and establish legally that due 
process of law is denied, discretionary 
powers of public officials abused, or 
cruel and unusual punishment imposed 
on public employees remains for the fu- 
ture to determine. 


Unitarians on trial 


We wish especially to point out the 
special Unitarian interest in the case. We 
were shocked at the fact that the Uni- 
tarian denomination did not more uni- 
versally and decisively support Jones. 
There are mitigating factors however. 
Jones was not widely known, and in these 
days one should be reasonably sure of 
the man being defended. As president of 
UFSJ, it was fortunate that I had known 
Lee Jones for nearly thirty years and 
never once had the shadow of a doubt 
of his innocence of the charges. Jones’ 
colleagues of the Unitarian ministry— 
mostly in the Midwest—who also knew 
him, as did his personal friends, were 
the ones to respond most rapidly and 
generously, as were UFSJ members who 
had confidence in UFSJ leadership. Al- 
though all Unitarian ministers and of- 
ficials were informed of the case through 
the Minister’s Packet, we were not able 


to stir a great hue and cry over the case 
for fear of prejudicing the outcome. The 
Register, however, was alert to the issue, 
and in fact asked us for this article over 
a year ago. The case certainly shows the 
need for the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, alert and capable of act- 
ing more speedily than the denomination 
as a whole appears to be. 


Tried for his religion 


At one point in the second hearing, 
Jones and his lawyer felt that Jones was 
being tried for his religion. The obvious 
effort of the Washington lawyer who 
represented the government was to try to 
show the hearing board that it was more 
probable that one would be a Communist 
if one were a Unitarian than if one were 
a member of some more orthodox creed. 
Actually, the reverse is true. Because of 
our devotion to the free mind and the 
welfare of the individual, we would be 
the last religious group to adopt authori- 
tarianism in any form. A real Unitarian 
simply cannot be a Communist. 

The following is excerpted from the 
transcript of the hearing in the H. Lee 
Jones case. It was taken on August 22, 
1951. An Episcopal clergyman, witness 
for Jones, is being interrogated by the 
attorney for the Air Force. 


Q: “Now, to your knowledge, Dr. X, does 
the Unitarian church oppose communism?” 


A: “Well, I think in the Unitarian churches, 
as there are in the Episcopal church and 
Presbyterian church and the others, some 
people who, they aren’t Communists, but are 
very close to it.” 


Q: “To your knowledge is there a higher 
proportion in the Unitarian church than the 
Episcopal?” 


A: “Proportionately that is so. The Uni- 
tarian church has a great many people in it 
who are reaching for some kind of faith. 
Another man who was a Unitarian minister- 
once told me his ministry in the Unitarian: 
church for that reason was very important 
because people were grasping for something: 
and could not accept the orthodox faith.” 


Q: “The Unitarian church places consider- 
able emphasis on the ethical rather than the 
theological belief?” 


A: “That’s true. The Unitarian church is 
divided down the middle between the theists 
and the humanists. The theists are quite defi- 
nite in their belief in God. President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was a theist and a Uni- 
tarian. The humanists are very vague about 
God, hesitate to formulate a belief. They 
believe that they should spend their life and ° 
energy in ministering to humanity. That is, 
all humanity, I presume.” 


Q:.“Dr. X, we are certainly not insinuating 
that the Unitarian is Communist or Com- 
munist-dominated or sympathetic to the 
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Communist cause. I will ask you this one 
question. To your knowledge has the Uni- 
tarian church from time to time espoused 
causes which have later been found to be 
Communist front causes?” 


A: “I have been a deputy at our own con- 
ventions, and I don’t read the annals of the 
Unitarian society. I have known some Uni- 
tarians, although I would not know whom 
to name specifically who have at one time 
or another espoused those causes, but I have 
also known Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists.” 


Q: “I will ask you from the field of religion, 
do you think it is possibly easier for a man 
to be on the fringes—I will reverse that— 
to have been on the fringes of communism 
especially during the years of the depression 
and have been a Unitarian rather than an 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian during the de- 
pression?” 


A: “It would be easier this way. If a man 
accepted the doctrine of worship of the 
Episcopal church from his heart, was bap- 
tized and confirmed, and unless he was lying, 
it would be very difficult to be a Communist. 
As I understand it, I may be incorrect about 


this, the Unitarian society is much simpler 
to join than it is in our church, the Episcopal 
church.” 


Labor also suspect 


To what “communist causes” did the 
Washington attorney refer? Jones’ mem- 
bership in the Yellow Springs Racial 
Equality Committee was investigated ex- 
tensively and much time in the hearings 
given to it. Jones was asked if he enter- 
tained Negroes in his home. From 
the inflections and the questions of the 
government attorney, “labor” seemed to 
be a suspect interest. The prosecutor said 
to Jones that they understood that Jones 
had described himself as “socially-con- 
scious.” What did Jones mean by it? 
Jones explained that he meant a con- 
cern to make life better for other people. 
In reply, Jones was asked if he did not 
know that the phrase “socially conscious” 
had a special meaning in the Communist 
vocabulary. Our conclusion, after read- 
ing the transcripts, was that the real tar- 
get of the attack was, in effect, liberal 


democracy and not communism at all. 
To be sure Communists take an interest 
in labor, the Negroes, etc., but to use 
these elements to build party and power. 
By assailing the liberals who really want 
to solve these problems, the government 
obstructs sincere efforts to remove the 
causes of discontent on which com- 
munism breeds. 


Finally, it seems apparent from this case 
that a man without funds or friends, a poor 
man, cannot without help obtain justice in 
the face of such charges; many who doubt- 
less have been innocent could not fight it 
through. A foundation should be established, 
or some foundation furnish funds, to as- 
sure that no person shall fail to receive 
justice in the efforts to provide national 
security simply for lack of ability to defend 
himself. In the meanwhile, the suggestion 
of the American Civil Liberties Union that 
any man or woman in a sensitive position 
should be transferred to non-sensitive em- 
ployment while such a case is pending is one 
to recommend to the next President of the 
United States in order to correct such faulty 
procedures as this article reveals. 


Hollis L. Caswell is Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. The fol- 
lowing article is drawn from the Twenty-Fourth Steinmetz Memorial Lecture given 
recently by Dr. Caswell under the sponsorship of the Steinmetz Memorial Founda- 
tion and Schenectady Section of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Have our public schools “gone soft’? 


To cry of ‘godless, educator answers 
they are ‘a great moral force’ 


By HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


ALL OVER THE NATION public education is encountering criticism of unusual in- 
tensity and scope. Organized groups are carrying on systematic attacks against the 
public schools. Individuals, highly critical of the schools, receive wide attention in 
the press. Important publications have taken editorial positions in sharp opposition 
to practices widely accepted in public education. 


Considered separately, these attacks 
may seem to represent the usual sort of 
criticism any public activity in a demo- 
cratic society must and should undergo. 
But it is my conviction that if we look 
deeper, seeking the interrelationships of 
current criticism, far more is involved. 
Some of the most basic aspects of our 
public school system are being reap- 
praised. Action may well be taken in 
meeting the issues currently raised that 
would divert our schools from the course 
of development pursued over the past 
century. That course of development has 
resulted in a distinctive American edu- 
cational system. Many of the most 
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pointed criticisms are directed toward 
those qualities that make it unique. I do 
not intend to suggest that the American 
people may not decide to change their 
schools. What seems important to me is 
that they not drift into far-reaching 
changes without awareness of what is at 
stake. 


Why no failures? 


One of the most common lines of at- 
tack relates to standards of achievement. 
It is asserted or implied that schools do 
not enforce desirable standards. As evi- 
dence, cases are cited of pupils in high 
school who read at elementary grade lev- 


els, or whose skill in arithmetic is com- 
parably low, or whose knowledge of 
American history or of similar subjects 
is highly deficient. Now this is a difficult 
criticism to appraise, for there are such 
cases. To many people this seems, con- 
clusive evidence that schools are not re- 
quiring pupils to keep up their work. The 
critics urge that definite standards be set — 
and that pupils be failed until they meet 
them. This is a logical-sounding conctu- 
sion, and in many communities teachers 
are under pressure to drop the policy 
that has been adopted quite widely, that 
of failing pupils infrequently. 

This line of criticism strikes at one of 


the most distinctive features of the 
American educational system—our con- 
cept of equality of educational opportu- 
nity. As is true of so many things that 
seem simple and obvious on the surface, 
it involves a very complex issue. In order 
to indicate briefly why this situation ex- 
ists and what the apparently sensible pro- 
posals of the critics imply I shall have to 
make a brief excursion into our educa- 
tional history. 


Education for the “cream” 


The structure of our present educational 
system was established around 1830. State 
after state established its system of education 
in the wake of the great educational awaken- 
ing. Each state had its own history and dis- 
tinctive features; yet the same basic concepts 
were widely accepted. Our national leaders 
had expressed earlier that widespread educa- 
tion was essential to the safety of the Repub- 
lic. This idea was now reiterated. Thus it 
was decided that education aimed at civic 
welfare should be provided for all children. 
Our people were acquainted with educational 
systems in Europe that provided some educa- 
tional opportunities for all citizens but 
limited them sharply for the lower classes. 
The typical plan was a dual educational sys- 
tem, one for the leaders and one for the 
masses. The upper-class children attended 
preparatory and secondary schools. The chil- 
dren of the masses attended primary and 
elementary schools. A few children of ex- 
ceptional talent in the elementary school 
were permitted to transfer to secondary 
schools. This was achieved by giving exami- 
nations to all school children at about eleven 
years of age and “creaming off” a small 
fraction. The gap between those who went to 
elementary school only and those who were 
permitted to attend secondary school was 
very great indeed. 


“Laggards in our schools’ 


Our people would have no part of a 
dual school system. They established in- 
stead a single system open to all, re- 
gardless of economic or social back- 
ground. Elementary and_ secondary 
schools were articulated into a single, 
continuous plan and the concept of 
the American educational ladder was 
developed. 

This concept involves many more 
problems on the operational level than 
educators realized for a long time. At 
first glance it seems simple enough. 
Merely let each pupil climb as far up the 
ladder as his ability permits and then let 
him drop out of school. So long as the 
standards for each “grade” are clearly 
defined and enforced, this, it seems, 
should provide equal opportunity. But by 
the early part of the century factors had 
entered the situation that greatly com- 
plicated it. 

The people of the various states re- 
alized more and more clearly how criti- 
cally democracy depended on the edu- 
cation of the rank and file of people. In- 
fluenced by this and other considera- 
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tions, such as the desire to limit child la- 
bor, compulsory attendance laws were 
enacted which extended the length of 
time pupils had to attend school. Thus 
today the laws in forty states require at- 
tendance to age sixteen, and in eight 
states, to age seventeen or eighteen. The 
completion of high school is considered 
the earliest normal termination of 
schooling. 

Now it became evident early in this 
century that even though pupils stayed in 
school for several years, a very large 
number were not successful in climbing 
the ladder. In 1909 Leonard P. Ayres, 
who later became president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, published a_pio- 
neering study called Laggards in our 
Schools. He showed that in some cities 
as many as 30 per cent of all children 
were repeating grades, and for the coun- 
try as a whole, between 15 and 20 per 
cent. He found that there were pupils 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years of 
age in the first, second, and third grades. 
He reported that not more than one-half 
of all children entering the elementary 
school went beyond the sixth grade. His 
study raised a serious question as to 
whether a ladder constructed with year- 
by-year steps was one that a large group 
of children with tremendous differences 
in ability could successfully climb. 


Spur to achievement 


There followed for the next quarter of 
a century intensive study of what it 
means to provide equal educational op- 
portunity for all the children of all the 
people. Scientific studies revealed some 
highly important facts, many of which 
were contrary to popular beliefs. For ex- 
ample, many studies reported that, when 
there is question about failing or pro- 
moting a child, the odds are overwhelm- 
ing that his achievement will be greater 
the next year if he is promoted than if 
he is failed. Similarly, it was found that 
a pupil will achieve signficantly more in 
a given number of years in a curriculum 
through which he can progress without 
non-promotion than in one in which he 
is required to repeat grades. Findings 
such as these raised this kind of ques- 
tion: Is it better for a pupil who has 
been in school seven years to be in the 
fourth grade achieving at the fourth 
grade standard or to be in the seventh 
grade achieving at the fifth grade 
standard? 


But the implications were more far-reach- 
ing than those which have to do with the 
readily measurable aspects of education— 
like skill in reading. It became evident that 
having adolescent boys and girls of high- 
school age in classes with children in the 
elementary school was good for neither 
group. There were factors other than skill 


in reading, writing, and arithmetic that were 
far more powerful in determining what made 
a good grouping for instruction. The fifteen- 
year-old boy who could read only at the 
sixth-grade level needed to learn many of the 
same things as another boy of the same 
maturity who could read well enough to be 
in the tenth grade. Despite his slow reading 
a better program could be provided in a 
high school than in an elementary school. 


These series of studies and experi- 
ments resulted in an extension of the 
concept of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Equality, it was agreed should not 
mean identical opportunities but quite 
the opposite; that is, each individual 
should be afforded the educational op- 
portunity that is best adapted to his par- 
ticular needs and abilities. The standard 
to be applied under this concept is 
Whether the individual is achieving as 
well as he can. It becomes necessary, 
consequently, in evaluating a _ pupil’s 
work, to judge his specific capabilities. 

One qualification of the concept of 
standards I have presented needs always 
to be kept in mind. That is, that it ap- 
plies only to general education. When it 
comes to professional preparation and 
other types of specialization, the nature 
of the task to be done and of the sub- 
ject matter required imposes certain es- 
sential standards. In brief, in educating 
a man to be a citizen it is a good invest- 
ment to make him the best citizen pos- 
sible in terms of the capacities he pos- 
sesses, but if he is being educated to be 
a surgeon it is not enough that he do as 
well as his ability permits; he must be 
able to save a reasonable proportion of 
his patients. He has to be a citizen for 
better or for worse, but he does not have 
to be a surgeon. 


. 


Wasted talent 


There is one significant implication of 
the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity which is often overlooked. 
The critics who demand that the old con- 
cept of grade standards be applied focus 
attention on the student with low 
achievement. As a consequence teachers 
are constantly striving to improve the 
records of slow-learning students. Now 
if you will note the concept as I have 
stated it, the capacities of each student 
are to set the standard for judging the 
adequacy of his achievement. In apply- 
ing this concept one of the greatest needs 
in our present school program is, I be- 
lieve, better provision for the gifted stu- 
dent. Every day we overlook talent of 
the highest order which is a national re- 
source of inestimable value. I have seen 
children in elementary schools who, un- 
der the guidance of skillful teachers, 
have achieved truly remarkable things in 
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* The Festival of Christmas: 
How It Came 


The Folk Festival 


Year in and year out, down the centuries, 
primitive man danced and feasted and sang 


; and rejoiced at the winter solstice, because 


then he knew that his world would grow 


> bright and warm again. 


Above all other festivals of early man, 


' that of the winter solstice is marked by 
' revelry, hilarity and joyousness. Above all 


other festivals it gives expression to the 


' ideals of the celebrants. The social order is 


turned upside down, rulers and ruled ex- 
fighting stops, feasting pre- 
vails. Rejoicing is the mark of the day. It 


f had its grimmer aspects, too, particularly in 


earlier days. Sometimes the celebration was 


* accompanied by human sacrifice. Yet even 


then, joyousness and thanksgiving marked 


" the ceremonies. 


Although we may find it hard to believe, 
although the very thought may seem to 
some quite blasphemous, it is nevertheless 


y true that much of primitive man’s celebra- 


tion of the winter solstice has descended di- 
rectly to us and has become part of the 
Christmas of the twentieth century. Suffice it 
here to insist upon a fact Christianity has 
chosen to obscure or to forget; namely, that 
the festival of the birth of Christ was taken 
over by Christianity from more ancient 


%\ festivals. The joy it manifests is built upon 


the joy of earlier men at the assurance that 
the spring would come again, and the birth 
it celebrates was once the birth of the new 


» year, or symbolically, the new birth of their 


god resurrected from the death of winter, 


%Y whose victory over the faces of darkness 


was soon to be seen in the returning glory 


; of the spring. 


Anthropologists from Sir James Frazer 


<¥@ to Theodore Gaster have made all this plain. 
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They have shown how, by sympathetic 


magic, men once tried to bring back the 


dying sun by lighting great fires to simulate 


his heat and light. They have traced folk 
dramas and folk myths to their origin in 


' the one great natural drama which beset 


primitive man—that of the dying world of 
autumn and winter, and its return to life 
in the spring. They have shown how early 
man regarded these changes as evidence of 
a great, half hidden cosmic drama—the 
death of their god who provided them and 
their earth with light and life—specifically 
the sun—and his resurrection to life again; 
his victory over his adversary. The details of 
the drama vary from time to time, from 
place to place, and from culture to culture, 
but the elements are the same. Such were 
the beginnings of the festival of jollity, 
idealism and hope which we celebrate each 
year four days after the winter solstice, at 
about the time it first becomes certain to the 


amateur observer that the days are not grow- 
ing shorter, but instead are beginning to 
grow longer again. This discovery could de- 
stroy Christmas for you if you let it. If 
your faith is grounded upon _ proof-texts 
and creeds, miracles and ecclesiastical au- 
thority, you may be shocked to learn of the 
universality of this kind of festival. You will 
be offended to think our Christmas could 
have had a prehistoric ancestry, you will 
think it blasphemous to tell people that our 
Christmas celebration of joy and thanks- 
giving is older than history. 

It is a fixed human habit to want to think 
that everything pertaining to ourselves is 
unique. We love to think that whatever we 
are doing started with us, that we alone 
made the discovery, that we alone have the 
special distinction which goes with it. But if 
we face the facts, we usually find that most 
of the things we do are quite run-of-the-mill, 
not unique, but done for a long time by a 
wide variety of people. It is so with Christ- 
mas. The prehistoric solstice festivals which 
have come down into historic times include 
the Jewish Feast of Lights (Hanukkah), the 
Day of the Nativity of the Sun in Mithraism, 
the Roman Saturnalia, Mother’s Night of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Zagmuk festival of the 
god Marduk in Mesopotamia and a host of 
others. The very day of our celebration, the 
25th of December, is the day the Romans 
celebrated the birth of the sun god. 


We are only beginning to learn to how 
great an extent our habits of thought, our 
customs and our institutions, express the 
thoughts, habits and institutions of a remote 
antiquity. We should not be disturbed to 
find that Christmas is no exception to the 
rule. Instead, it helps to explain why this 
festival is so precious to us. We unthinkingly 
suppose its peculiar qualities come from its 
strictly Christian components and, of course, 
in large part they do. Even more, however, 
they come from the kind of creature man is. 
He is a creature who likes a celebration now 
and then, and he is a creature who has 
within him a native joviality he needs -to 
express. These things have been true of him 
far longer than his Christianity. 


The nature of man himself demands stated 
occasions of joy and thanksgiving. It is not 
only natural, but it is right, not only right 
but proper, not only proper but therapeutic, 
not only therapeutic, but religious in the best 
sense. By and large the solstice festivals 
gave concrete expression to the idealism 
people felt, but knew not how to embody 
within the rigid social patterns of the day. 
Idealistic elements tended to gather about 
such celebrations. So, of course, did rowdy 
elements. The tawdry and vulgar are always 
ready to take advantage of a fluid social 
situation to indulge their passions and their 
appetites. Yet the festival grew—from hu- 
man. sacrifice in prehistoric times—to our 
modern feast of love! 


The Christmas Tree 


The first mention of the Christmas tree 
discovered so far was made in 1605. In that 
year a man writing at Strasbourg remarks, 
“At Christmas they set up fir trees in the 
parlors at Strasbourg and hang thereon 
roses cut out of many-colored paper, apples, 
wafers, gold-foil, sweets, etc.” That is all he 
says, but the next recorded reference to 
the Christmas tree comes also from Stras- 
bourg. About 1650, Dr. Johann Konrad 
Dannhaur, a leading divine of the city, pub- 
lished a book called The Milk of the 
Catechism. In the censorious fashion so 
typical of the church’s attitude toward popu- 
lar observances of Christmas, he denounces 
“the Christmas or fir tree which people set 
up in their houses, hang with dolls and 
sweets and afterward shake and deflower. 
Whence comes the custom, I know not,” he 
says. “It is child’s play. Far better were it 
to point the children to the spiritual cedar- 
tree, Jesus Christ.” 


So it has always been. Down the ages the 
churchmen have hurled the ban against the 
bright, happy, homely customs which the 
people quite of their own accord have 
gathered to their favorite festival. And hap- 
pily for us all, the churchmen, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, have not succeeded. 

You recall the custom of decorating the 
house with evergreens during the Roman 
Saturnalia. That custom, in spite of the 
frowns and scowls of the Clergy, was added 
to the Christmas festivities at an early date 
and continues to this day. Now, in fact, the 
church has so far lost the fight that we 
decorate the insides of our churches with 
festoons of laurel as well as with wreaths 
and trees. It is a very easy, almost impercep- 
tible step from the hanging of greens to 
erecting a small standing tree. The wonder 
to me is not that the custom came, but that 
it took so long in coming. 


There was a sort of inevitability about the 
coming of the Christmas tree. Trees have 
been worshipped by northern peoples since 
prehistoric times. For them trees have been 
the symbol of eternal life, the life that may 
fade each autumn, yet which sleeps through 
the winter, only to return to its former vigor 
and beauty again in the spring. The oldest 
and largest trees were naturally regarded as 
the most sacred. The oak, for example, was 
worshipped by the Druids, who held their 
sacred rites in the ancient oak groves of 
France and elsewhere. The mistletoe, which 
seemed miraculously to grow on_ the 


branches of the greatest trees without ever. 
sending its roots to the earth for sustenance, 
they regarded as peculiarly sacred. 
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Yet, because they are green in winter, the 
people of the north have always loved the 
conifers best. Consequently, converted to 
Christianity, they found it nothing strange 
to go out into the forest and cut green 
boughs to hang in their halls at the winter 
solstice, a festival which they themselves had 
observed with spruce, fir and pine, bonfires, 
feasting and dancing since time immemorial. 
These were things their ancestors had long 
done before them. 


Then apparently, after nearly a thousand 
years of observing the Christian solstice 
celebration, people in the region about Stras- 
bourg for no particular reason that we can 
now discover, began standing little fir trees 
erect, rather than hanging them up or hang- 
ing up evergreen boughs. 


Today the Christmas tree has spread 
out the civilized world, and has become one 
of the most universal and best-loved symbols 
of Christmas. Yet in England, France, 
Germany and America it has been in really 
common use for less than a century. Wher- 
ever it goes, it bears with it the aura of the 
winters of the northland. All people associate 
it with the warmth of a firelit hall and silent 
snow-laden forests whence it originally came. 


Santa Claus 


Santa Claus, like the Christmas tree, has 
only in the last hundred years come into 
his own. His is a most interesting story. 


According to the ancient lore of the 
church, there was once a bishop of Myra in 
Lycia whose name was Nicholas. All extant 
accounts of him are legendary. It is said that 
he attended the first great council of the 
church gathered by Constantine at Nicaea, 
but contemporary authorities who knew and 
listed all dignitaries present do not mention 
his name. For some reason, equally obscure, 
wondrous tales began to grow up about him. 
As a result of these stories, Nicholas became 
the patron saint of children, mariners, mer- 
chants and travellers, and eventuaily of im- 
perial Russia. 


Although he is reputedly a fourth century 
personage, records in regard to him do not 
begin to appear until the 9th century. During 
the next thousand years, popular conceptions 
of the good saint underwent a remarkable 
change. As the cult of the saint grew, Dec. 
6, the day sacred to his memory, became a 
more and more important date on the calen- 
dar of the church and in the eyes of the 
people. It was in the Middle Ages that the 
notion began to grow that St. Nicholas 
would visit the homes of children on the eve 
of Dec. 6. Customs associated with this be- 
lief are well developed in northern Europe 
by the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 

By this time the custom of parents dress- 
* ing up to represent the good bishop is al- 


ready established. The red of his cloak and 
the hoary white beard continue on, but now 
his clothing is trimmed with fur to keep him 
warm, his origin in southern climes having 
been glossed over or forgotten. At first he 
is thought to come to the door; later, the 
belief developed that he would come down 
the chimney, to reward good children with 
presents and bad children by leaving nothing 
for them at all. 

Meanwhile, the Christmas festival was 
growing and gathering to itself whatever ele- 
ments seemed to the people appropriate to its 
celebration. Among these was the notion 
that the Christ Child would come on Christ- 
mas eve to the homes of poor and deserving 
children. The notion was not widespread, 
nor did the customs associated with the be- 
lief ever become deeply rooted. Nevertheless 
the presence of the belief, together with the 
tendency of the Christmas festival to draw 
appropriate expressions to itself, resulted in 
the coalescing of the two notions. Thus 
among the Germans and the Dutch of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
there grew up the belief that St. Nicholas 
came and brought presents to children not 
on the eve of his own day, Dec. 6, but on 
Christmas eve instead. 


Of the various expressions of the St. 
Nicholas myth which European immigrants 
brought to America, it was this, the story 
of his visit to good children on Christmas 
eve which caught on here. As St. Nicholas 
emerges upon the American scene, some 
striking changes in him are to be observed. 
His name is now Santa Claus. This is angli- 
cized from the dialect name Sante Klaas, 
which is a corruption of the Dutch Sint 
Niklaas. 

Other changes in the mythical figure of 
the saint make their appearance as he comes 
upon the American scene. Now he rides in 
a sleigh drawn by reindeer, rather than on 
the horse to which he was confined in 
Europe; now he always comes down the 
chimney and he always comes on Christmas 
eve. The sudden totally unforeseen popu- 
larity of Clement Clarke Moore’s poem, 
“The Night Before Christmas,” first printed 
in 1823, testifies to the incipient readiness 
of the American people to embrace the myth 
in its new form and make it their own. His 
poem crystallized and unified for the poly- 
glot peoples of the new world a host of con- 
flicting traditions which they had brought 
with them from many parts of the old. 


As always, the old folks celebrated the 
festival the way they had been accustomed 
to do in the land of their birth. But their 
children found that these customs now 
clashed with one another and thus they were 
left not quite knowing what was right and 
what one ought to do. The Santa Claus 
myth as we know it today filled that gap for 
the American people, and did it so well the 
American Santa Claus has, like the German 
Christmas tree, now gone all over the world. 
And for the same reason: because the sym- 


bolism in his story expressed for the people 
a part of the folk festival which is real to 
them, important and heartfelt. 


The Gifts of Today 


One of these gifts is hope. When the 
Christ Child came, the angels sang, “Peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” This was 
no statement of fact; it was not a declara- 
tion of intention, it was the uttering of an 
ancient prayer—the hope of things yet to be. 
Since then, that hope has flickered and ; 
faded, only to flare up, then to fade out 
again. Yet that hope has never died. Still we 
sing with the angels “Peace on earth, good 
will towards men” each year when Christmas 
time comes round again. And down the ages 
men have sung their song even more fer- 
vently and with ever greater hope in their 
hearts. This hope, rare and delicate flower 
that it is, the wise man of today brings and 
lays at the manger bed. 

Like his remote ancestors, he too brings 
thanksgiving and jollity; thanks for all that 
Christ and Christianity mean to man and re- 
joicing at the festival in honor of his name. : 
He brings with him human happiness, fun 
and laughter. It is the time of games, when 
young and old join in to play together, the 
time for home-made fun when everybody 
makes the fun and everybody laughs. Above 
all, it is the time for children, when their 
eyes shine in anticipation of all that lies 
ahead, when they laugh merrily at the un- 
common good things which happen to them, 
when every wish is realized and every dream 
comes true. 

Most of all, however, the wise man from 
today bears to the manger the gift of love. 
He bears his love of God, his love for 
Christ, and the love he holds in his heart for 
his fellow men, especially those most near 
and dear to him. He who does not know the 
meaning of love does not know the meaning 
of Christmas. He whose heart is not full to 
overflowing cannot quite approach the 
cradle. The love of man for man and woman 
for woman; of man for woman and woman 
for man; the love of us all for little children 
—all this is what Christmas really means, 
and this is the gift above all others we must 
bring. 

The wise man of today keeps his Christ- 
mas sacred. He refuses to let it be despoiled 
by any secular or selfish uses. He keeps it 
as a thing to cherish, not only because it is 
so precious to him, but because it represents, 
embodies and expresses his highest hopes 
and ideals. Christmas is all life could be 
expected to be at its best. It is that time 
when for at least one glorious day, every 
man is all he ought to be, all he means to 
be and all he ever expects to be. This vision 
of all our dreams come true is the greatest 
gift man may ever offer. Down the ages, like & 
the Magi of old, he has laid it with simple ; 
humility at the Christ Child’s feet. 
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(Continued from page 15) 

the creative arts, in scientific study, and 
in other fields. Much could be done in 
our high schools to differentiate courses 
and provide for independent study and 
special groups without violating demo- 
cratic principles. The critics, by focusing 
the attention of teachers on pupils with 
low achievement, hold back the develop- 
ment of a program that would challenge 
our gifted children and youth. 


The development of a twelve-year pro- 
gram of education adapted to the needs and 
capacities of all children and youth is a 
tremendously difficult undertaking. Only 
America has attempted so ambitious an en- 
terprise. It is my belief that our schools 
have made great progress toward this goal 
but that much remains to be done. The basic 
question raised by the critics of standards is 
whether we shall have fixed, general stand- 
ards of achievement grade by grade to which 
all pupils must conform, or whether we shall 
have standards that are set for each pupil in 
relation to his capacities. The former leads 
down the road to a selective educational sys- 
tem; the latter continues development of a 
program based on the principles of equality 
of opportunity. 


A second area about which there is 
substantial criticism has to do with meth- 
ods of teaching. Many critics feel that 
American schools have “gone soft.” 
From their viewpoint pupils are coddled 
and pampered; no longer do they learn 
what it means to do hard, distasteful 
work. These criticisms often cite as il- 
lustrations instances such as the one in 
which the pupil was supposed to have 
asked: ‘Teacher, do we have to do what 
we want to do today?” 

Sometimes these modern teaching 
methods are viewed as an outcome of 
theories advanced by a few extremists 
in teachers colleges and public schools. 
It is true that occasionally some rather 
extreme points of view have been ex- 
pressed and teachers have sometimes 
been inept in translating theories into 
practice. But considered broadly, the 
change in methods that has occurred in 
our schools rests on a far firmer base 
than a few extreme theories. Underlying 
it is more than a half century of research 
and experimentation on the way learn- 
ing takes place and how sound principles 
of learning can be applied to teaching. 


The muscular mind 


It was commonly believed at the 
opening of this century that the mind 
was composed of a group of faculties 
like reasoning and memory. It was 
thought that these faculties could be de- 
veloped especially well by certain sub- 
jects and that once they were developed 
they would apply to all the situations 
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that one encountered. Thus it was be- 
lieved that mathematics had _ special 
value in developing reasoning, and that 
once a person was taught to reason 
through mathematics, he would reason 
well about all types of problems. 

It followed from this conception of 
learning that the best way to educate was 
to put an individual through rigorous 
courses in fields that would develop the 
desired faculties. It was commonly 
thought that the harder a subject was, 
the better material it was for learning. 
In brief, the mind was thought of as a 
muscle that gained strength by being ex- 
ercised on things difficult to do. This was 
the disciplinary conception of education. 

The school curriculum was _ largely 
based on this conception. Spelling lists 
included many long and infrequently 
used words in order to give the pupil 
mental training. Many arithmetic prob- 
lems of great difficulty which never oc- 
curred in normal living were included in 
the textbooks. All of the school subjects 
made special claims for developing men- 
tal discipline. For example, the statement 
was made that “for developing the char- 
acter, strengthening the will and cultivat- 
ing a wholesome temperament there is 
no discipline superior to athletics.” 

When this conception was tested ex- 
perimentally it was found to be false. A 
great variety of research studies sup- 
ported this conclusion. For example, one 
early study very carefully tested the abil- 
ity of a group of elementary school chil- 
dren to reason about a variety of things. 
The large group was divided into two 
groups of equal ability. One group was 
taught a course in formal grammar while 
the other group was not. Retests were 
then given on the ability to reason. There 
was no perceptible difference between 
the groups. Similarly it was found that 
Latin has no more merit than any other 
subject in developing memory of things 
other than Latin; and people who can 
reason effectively in mathematics are 
just as apt to be unreasonable in dealing 
with social and personal problems as 
anyone else. Thus, it became clear that 
the best way to achieve a goal is to go at 
it directly. Latin is all right to teach the 
structure of language and the derivation 
of certain English words; mathematics is 
essential to keeping one’s accounts or 
building a bridge; but if you want people 
to understand social problems, then 
teach them about social problems, and 
if you want them to understand family 
relations teach them about family 
relations. 


These findings had a far-reaching effect on 
methods of teaching. The difficult, infre- 
quently used words in spelling were culled 


out. For example, one of the spelling lists in 
a McGuffy’s Reader included these words: 
maleaguer, sciatic, addable, durance, inter- 
cede, and ameliorate. Research shows that 
not a single one of these words comes within 
the first fourteen thousand words most com- 


monly used by children. Modern spelling 


lists would not include them. Arithmetic 
problems that had no relation to the lives of 
children were gradually eliminated from the 
textbooks. In all subjects teaching has come 
more and more to deal with things so related 
to the lives of pupils that they can really 
understand and use them. 


Underrated interest 


The belief that things that were hard 
and distasteful were especially good 
learning material also was subjected to 
extensive research. It was found that the 
old saying that you can catch more flies 
with molasses than vinegar applies to 
learning quite as much as to flies. Study 
after study showed that pupils learned 
little that was good from performing 
tasks which they disliked and in which 
they had no interest. In fact, it was 
shown that interest was essential to con- 
tinued effort. A pupil could be forced to 
study a subject, but if he found it dis- 
tasteful he would drop it the moment 
the pressure was relaxed. Thus it became 
evident that often the main thing pupils 
were taught was to dislike what they 
were studying. As a consequence teach- 
ers worked on new methods that sought 
to discover pupils’ interests and to build 
on them, and where interests were few, 
to stimulate their development. It came 
to be felt increasingly that the success of 
education is directly related to the ex- 
tent and degree of student interest. 


Another aspect of the old conception of 
learning was great faith in memorization. It 
was believed that if pupils knew the facts 
about a thing they would act properly. As in 
the previous instances, modern psychology 
showed this to be a fallacious idea. Knowl- 
edge of facts just didn’t lead to desirable be- 
havior. A student might be able to recite all 
the facts about the structure and processes 
of government, but that didn’t mean at all 
that he would vote when he came of age or 
that he would be a good citizen. A pupil 
could memorize all the bones in the body, as 
was commonly required, but this had no 
relation to his health habits. Consequently, 
it became clear that if the schools were to 
influence the behavior of pupils they must 
aim directly at the desired goals. As a result 
new methods place emphasis on the activities 
in which pupils engage. In health, for ex- 
ample, the effort is made to guide pupils so 
that they will select well-balanced meals, 
care for their teeth, and have regular physi- 
cal examinations. 


Methods of teaching have been influ- 
enced in other respects as well, so that 
the critics are quite right when they say 
there is a great difference between mod- 
ern methods and those used in earlier 
times. Teachers to a preater extent en- 


deavor to teach directly for the goals 
they are after; they consider the interests 
of pupils of major importance; they have 
little faith in the value of memorizing 
facts for their own sake; they attempt to 
guide pupils in activities that incorporate 
in their actual living the goals the school 
is seeking. But I must add regretfully 
that the training and aptitudes of many, 
many teachers are still such that modern 
methods are far from universally em- 
ployed. Practices are to be found that 
are little different from those prevalent 
in schools in 1900; but in schools as a 
whole newer methods have been receiv- 
ing increasing acceptance. 

How do the newer methods work out? 
Do children learn as much as under the 
older ones? This is the question the crit- 
ics raise and answer in the negative— 
their answers, for the most part, based 
on general impressions produced by a 
few individual cases. The fact is that 
there is a large amount of evidence 
available from research studies on this 
point. For example, several children’s es- 
says written in 1845 were found. These 
were dictated to present-day school chil- 
dren. The children in 1845 made four 
times the number of mistakes in spelling 
made by present-day children, even 
though many of the words were in much 
more common usage then. Many studies 
have been made by having equivalent 
groups of children taught by the differ- 
ent methods and the results compared. 

In typewriting, when modern methods 
are used, students generally will achieve 
about the same level of skill in one se- 
mester as would be attained with old 
methods in two semesters. In reading, 
the typical child in the first grade thirty 
or forty years ago would read only a 
primer and first reader. Today when 
modern methods are used most children 
will read from five to twenty books as 
well as a great variety of other material 
such as signs and news sheets. Some 
years ago a commission was appointed 
to analyze all studies and report on the 
comparative results of old and new 
methods of teaching. It included some of 
the most able measurement specialists in 
the country: one from Harvard, one from 
the University of Chicago, one from 
Stamford, one from Columbia Teachers 
College, and one from the Bureau of Re- 
search in New York City. The report 
states: “AIl available studies have been 
reviewed and no important findings, 
either favorable or unfavorable to newer 
practices, have been omitted . . . in gen- 
eral (these studies) report a superiority 
of new and experimental procedures as 
compared to old or traditional methods.” 


Mortification in Boston 


It is very easy to remember the favor- 
able things about the good old days and 
to overlook the unfavorable ones. The 
annual visiting committee in Boston in 
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1845 reported that of 7,526 pupils, 530 
were “offered for examination—a num- 
ber comprising the flower of the Boston 
Public Schools.” In the examination pa- 
pers there were 2,801 errors in grammar, 
3,733 errors in spelling, and 35,947 er- 
rors in punctuation. Horace Mann, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education, 
remarked that the results of these exam- 
inations “spread through the city a gen- 
eral and deep feeling of sorrow and 
mortification.” 

Effectively applying principles of 
learning to teaching is a difficult task 
which at the upper level of performance 
is artistry of the highest order. Conse- 
quently, the extent to which teachers use 
modern methods varies tremendously. 
But it is a plain fact that research shows 
that teachers today who use modern 
methods get better results in pupil 
achievement than were realized with the 
old-fashioned ones, and at the same time 
cover a much broader curriculum than 
in earlier times. 


Thus the critics of modern methods of 
teaching are really attacking a conception of 
the psychology of learning and its applica- 
tion to teaching which grew out of a mass of 
research and study extending over a half 
century. Their criticisms do not relate pri- 
marily to a few extreme and esoteric theories 
but to a development which is one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the program of 
American schools. There is still great possi- 
bility of improvement in teaching, but the 
way to achieve this is not to discard new 
methods in favor of old. Rather it is to get 
more and more teachers who still use old 
methods well enough trained to use the new. 
At the same time it is essential that research 
be continued to discover still better pro- 
cedures. 


The “Godless” cry 


A third area of substantial criticism of 
public schools involves the relation of 
education and religion. A considerable 
number of religious leaders feel that in- 
adequate attention is given in the public 
school program to religion. For example, 
the director of the International Council 
of Religious Education, a Protestant or- 
ganization. is quoted in the New York 
Times as stating: “Our inability to cope 
with the present national and world dis- 
order, juvenile delinquency, a recogni- 
tion of the inadequacy of our past meth- 
ods of teaching religion, rising tides of 
materialism, secularism and nationalism 
—these and many other factors have 
combined to make Protestants deter- 
mined to find a worthy place for reli- 
gion in the everyday as well as the Sun- 
day training of their children.” 

A statement by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of the United States says: “At a 
time when secularism has captured the 
minds of very many leaders in educa- 


tion, it is heartening that Catholic par- 
ents are becoming more insistent in their 
demand for schools in which the best 
standards of instruction and teaching are 
integrated in the teaching of religion.” 


Again on this issue, I believe that a bit of 
historical background is helpful. In colonial 
America the typical European pattern was 
followed in which church and state were 
partners in the maintenance of an established 
religion, and schools were a major concern 
of the church. This situation was changed 
substantially when the concept of separation 
of church and state, which had previously 
been a minority view, was written into our 
Constitution as the First Amendment. How- 
ever, control of schools by religious groups 
continued for a considerable period of time. 
Nevertheless, instruction gradually became 
less religious in nature until in 1837, when 
Horace Mann became the first secretary to 
the State Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts, the issue between non-sectarian and 
religious education was sharply drawn. Mann 
was a staunch supporter of non-sectarian 
education and he was soon attacked with 
great vigor by many religious leaders. 
(Mann, incidentally, was a Unitarian). 


As one historian indicates, here for the 
first time in our history was raised the 
cry that “the public schools are Godless 
schools.” One critic asserted that the in- 
crease in intemperance, crime, and ju- 
venile depravity in the state was due to 
the “Godless schools.” This discussion in- 
volved many exchanges and spread to 
other states. Churches became concerned 
about maintaining the support which 
they had been receiving from public 
funds to maintain schools, and waged 
vigorous campaigns against public 
schools. We are all well acquainted with 
the outcome. The plan that was es- 
tablished had two important features: 
first, the public schools were to be non- 
sectarian in nature, supported by general 
taxation and open to all; and second, 
churches could establish and maintain 
with private funds sectarian schools in 
which religion could be taught as desired 
so long as the general educational stand- 
ards of the state were met. 


Unique American solution 


This solution was a distinctive Ameri- 
can development. It was dictated by two 
dominant national concerns. On the one 
hand, there was great need for national 
unity and there was a conviction that a 
single public school system could make 
a major contribution to this end. On the 
other hand there was devotion to the 
ideal of complete freedom for the indi- 
vidual in the realm of religion. This ideal 
made it necessary to find a way in which 
those who believed that religion should 
be central to education could have their 
children educated in sectarian schools. 
Proposals made at the present time 
could result in fundamental changes in 
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this plan. The problems are very com- 
plex and I shall mention only a few con- 
siderations that seem to me to be of spe- 
cial importance. 

As I see it, the soundness of the criti- 
cism should be appraised with great 
care. There has always been a tendency 
in America to blame the schools for con- 
ditions people do not like. What real evi- 
dence is there to support the accusations 
made by the critics? It is interesting to 
note that at the very time this criticism 
is being made an unprecedented number 
of young people are choosing a career 
in religious work. Nearly twice as many 
students are now enrolled in theological 
schools as before World War II and at no 
time since 1880 has there been such an 
influx of young people into religious 
work. 

It is my conviction that the public 
schools of this country have been a tre- 
mendous power for good. Moral values 
have a recognized and important place 
among the objectives of the curriculum. 
These values are of such nature that I 
believe our churches can relate them at 
many points to their programs of reli- 
gious instruction if they plan their work 
to do so. 


The public schools have contributed 
greatly to national unity and acceptance of 
differences among our many diverse groups. 
Over the years they have been the commu- 
nity agency that has most consistently 
brought together pupils of all classes and 
religious beliefs. Through the past century, 
if the thousands upon thousands of immi- 
grant families who poured into this country 
had sent their children to parochial schools, 
each with others of his own faith, I believe 
it would have slowed their assimilation im- 
measurably. In no small measure because of 
their association at school, they came to 
understand America and to accept people of 
other religious faiths whom in their home- 
lands they had often viewed with suspicion 
and fear. 


Education's ‘‘thin ice” 

The need for national unity and bet- 
ter acceptance of minorities is still very 
great. Our new world role is putting 
great stresses and strains upon us. We 
find ourselves as a nation in an extremely 
difficult situation. At the same time in- 
tolerance at home constantly must be 
fought. In brief, the basic need for a 
single publicly supported school system 
to foster national unity, recognized a 
century and more ago, exists today every 
bit as much as it did then. 

Efforts to satisfy the critics by the in- 
jection into the public school curriculum 
of instruction relating directly to reli- 
gious beliefs seem to me to be fraught 
with grave danger. Our people still dif- 
fer tremendously on religion. It would 
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be impossible, I believe, to teach reli- 
gious beliefs without violating the con- 
science of some parents. This is an area 
in which it would be easy for the major- 
ity of parents to infringe on the religious 
freedom of the few. 


It would be intolerable to force parents 
whose religious beliefs dictate the complete 
integration of religion and education to send 
their children to public schools when through 
their churches they are willing to support 
religious schools that meet general state 
standards. At the same time it must be rec- 
ognized that in the past our plan has worked 
to a considerable extent because the great 
majority of parents have sent their children 
to public schools. If this condition should 
change and all the children of particular 
religious and social groups were placed in 
private schools, the role of the public schools 
in fostering national unity and intergroup 
understanding would be drastically affected. 
Consequently, the decisions by individual 
parents on whether or not they will send 
their children to the public school are of 
vital significance. 


Looking to the future, it seems to me, 
we should seek in every possible way to 
preserve the plan which was developed 
during the public school awakening and 
which on the whole has worked remark- 
ably well. In my judgment it will con- 
tinue to work effectively so long as the 
following conditions prevail: first, that 
the large majority of people represent- 
ing all classes and groups choose to send 
their children to public schools; second, 
that minorities who so desire may freely 
send their children to private schools; 
third, that public funds are used only to 
support public schools; fourth, that in- 
struction bearing on religious beliefs is 
not injected into the public school curri- 
culum but is left to the home and the 
church; and fifth, that the public schools 
give appropriate emphasis to the com- 
mon moral values in our culture. 


It takes time 


It is of great importance that our peo- 
ple recognize that it is unlikely that ma- 
jor change in an area such as this will 
come suddenly. Practice will be modi- 
fied a little at a time and important 
changes in policy may very well not be 
recognized until after new trends in 
practice are established. Consequently, it 
seems to me of critical importance that 
all proposals in this area be scrutinized 
with great care for their long-range 
implications. 

In conclusion, I return to the theme 
with which I opened: many of the critics 
are not attacking just extreme and fringe 
aspects of the program of public educa- 
tion; they are striking at basic and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. There are no 


more central and important features of 
the program of American schools than 
our concept of equality of educational 
opportunity, the way in which modern 
methods of teaching have been devel- 
oped out of research on learning, and 
our solution of the relation of religion 
and education. Yet current criticisms in- 
volve all of these. 

At no time since the days of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, in my opinion, 
has there been such widespread consid- 
eration of basic educational issues. This 
period will involve fateful educational 
decisions which might well result in ma- 
jor changes in the course of our educa- 
tional development. 


A ‘classic’ lead 


In rather unexpected manner the 
classics are being cited for the light that 
they may shed upon one of the foremost 
problems in American life today. At 
Amsterdam the press gave more atten- 
tion to the one report on “The Church 
and the Disorder of Society” than to the 
other two reports together; the reason, 
of course, being the challenge to Chris- 
tians to reconcile their credo that all 
men are equal as sons of God with the 
practice of discrimination of various 
kinds in many parts of the world. You 
may have read some of the findings of 
Professor Frank M. Snowden of Howard 
University on his studies of the Negro 
in the Greek and Roman world. Last 
year Dr. Snowden was the recipient of 
the first Fulbright Grant, in the field of 
the classics, to continue his research in 
Italy. Assuming as indications of Ne- 
groid race the three basic physical char- 
acteristics of the dark skin, the flat nose, 
and the wooly hair, Dr. Snowden has 
found wider incidence of the Negro 
than one would have supposed on an- 
cient coins, in sculpture, and in classical 
literature. As the research of Zimmer- 
man and of Westermann revealed no 
trace of race prejudice among the 
Greeks, so Dr. Snowden says that he 
finds none among either the ancient Ro- 
mans nor among their counterparts in 
modern Italy. Perhaps this may open 
up a quite unforeseen function of the 
classics to throw light upon and to help 
in the solution of one of today’s most 
insistent social problems. 
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Chin Oo Do—Korean Boys’ Town 


Beggars and Thieves’ transformed 
as experiment in democracy flourishes 


THIS was the invitation that came to me: 


By CHARLES R. JOY 


“Warm spring is coming. 
God bless your health. By your 
Kindness you have helped and 
supported, Our Town have fairly 


grown. 


It is impossible to congratulate the 
birthdays of all citizenry of our two 
hundred children one by one. 
Therefore, once in a year we have 
congratulatory party of joint birthday - 
of whole children on following date. 

We ask kindly you that: 

Please, attend at this party 

Yours sincerely! 


Inviter: Mayor of Children’s Democratic Town 


Choi Yong Chin 


It was impossible to resist the warmth 
of this invitation. Early in the morning 
two days later I was on board a little 
Korean steamer, sailing along the lovely 
southern coast of Korea, with its moun- 
tains and its islands, to the Children’s 
Democratic Town of Chin Oo Do. 

You will not find Chin Oo Do on any map 
of Korea, for until a band of sixty-eight or- 
phans, mostly beggars and thieves, were 
moved there in the spring of 1951, the island 
on which they settled was little more than a 
treeless sandbar lying near the mouth of the 
Naktong River and quite nameless. At low 
tide it could be reached from the mainland 
with a little wading, it rose only a few feet 
above the sea, and it had no beauty that men 
should notice it or desire it. 


The island of true friends 


Now it has a name and a significant 
one. For the youngsters on it have 
called it Chin Oo Do, the Island of True 
Friends, and this flat stretch of barren 
sand will be marked on all future maps 
of Korea. 

Even before we changed from the 
steamer to the small lighters that would 
take us ashore, we could hear the young- 
sters shouting their welcome. We could 
see them gathered on the beach and 


behind them a dozen scattered green- 
brown army tents which were their 
homes, with the flags of the United 
States, Korea and the United Nations 
floating above them. 

When we stepped ashore, the island’s 
police force, some twenty boys clad in 
blue trousers and white shirts, formed 
a double lane along which we passed, 
all the boys standing at salute. Beside 
the lane, which had been carpeted with 
sea-weed, were signs, which described 
the ideals of the little settlement. They 
read in succession as follows: 


Chin Oo Do 

Principle of citizen Life 

Absolute Honesty 

Absolute Purity 

Absolute Unselfishness 

Absolute Love 

No hatred. No Fear. No covetousness. 
New Man. New Country. New 
World. 

Children’s Democratic Town. 


At the end of the lane, we came to 
the Holy Bell of Change, as the children 
called it. It was made of six shell cas- 
ings, so arranged that they could be 
banged together when a rope was 


pulled. The Mayor of the town, Choi 
Yong Chin, read the inscription to us 
in Korean, though it was there in Eng- 
lish also. 

The Holy Bell of Change. 

This bell changes everything, 

Things evil good; things good better. 

The shell case becomes the Holy Bell, 

The tank becomes the tractor, 

The bad child becomes the good, 

The dishonest person becomes the 

honest one, 

The nameless, uninhabited and bar- 

ren island becomes 

The Children’s Democratic Town of 

True Friends. 

Hatred becomes love, 

Communism becomes democracy. 

How? By love. 

Why? Because love and democracy 

are from God. 

Then all the people of the world 

Can become true friends. 

Close to the Holy Bell of Change was 
the bank. The currency used by the chil- 
dren was sea-shells, on each of which was 
pasted the value in won. Next to the 
bank was the store, a tiny building about 
eight feet by six feet. On the counter was 
a tempting display of apples and some 
CARE cartons. 

“You are not selling the contents ot 
the CARE cartons, are you?” I asked in 
some surprise. “Oh no,” was the answer, 
“we are just using the empty cartons to 
hold other things. You know, we have 
had a great many CARE food parcels 
here. At the beginning that was about all 
we got, except for some rice and barley 
from the government. There would be no 
children’s Democratic Town on Chin Oo 
Do if it had not been for the CARE food 
we received. We are very grateful for it.” 

Close beside the store was the post 
office and about one hundred feet away 
the one mail box on the island, a tiny 
wooden box on a post. The police collect 
the mail, the Mayor told us, and every 
letter is collected within three hours of 
the time it is deposited. If the letter lies 
in the box for more than three hours, the 
policeman responsible is fined 1000 won. 
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Paris under construction 


The little settlement covered about 
forty acres of the island and we visited 
the various tents in which the boys and 
girls lived. Each tent was Washington, 
and inside was a picture of George Wash- 
ington and the White House. Outside in 
shells laid on the ground were two flags, 
the flag of Korea and the flag of the 
United States of America, and on a pole 
above the tent the flag of the United 
States floated. Jerusalem used to be used 
as a chapel but the island is too crowded 
now to permit of a separate chapel and 
religious services are held in the open, or 
in the dormitory tents. The tent called 
Sydney was used as a store room. Jeneva 
(so spelled) was the infirmary, Bangkok 
the mess tent and kitchen, Seoul properly 
the town hall. New York was the place 
of assembly for school purposes, enter- 
tainments, and so on. London and Manila 
were dormitories. Paris was under con- 
struction. 

It was in the spring of 1951 that the Pusan 
City Team of the United Nations Civil Assist- 
ance Command, Korea (UNCACK), decided 
that something must be done for the vagrant 
boys that thronged the streets of this port 
city. They were mostly orphan children, who 
had no homes and no means of support ex- 
cept begging and stealing. Under the leader- 
ship of the UNCACK team commander, 
Lt. Col. John C. Keele, Jr., of Silver Spring, 
Maryland, this island was selected, a group 
of boys picked up from the streets of Pusan, 
and placed under the care of an experienced 
and devoted Korean, Mr. Pang Soo Won, 
who had had twenty-eight years in orphan- 
age work in Seoul. For the establishing of 
the town UNCACK was largely responsible, 
but many military units have made contribu- 
tions to it and the Pusan Masonic Club has 
been a constant friend. 

The little town has grown until today 
it has one hundred and ninety boys and 
thirty girls, governing themselves in a 
compact democratic community. On 
the seventh day of each month elections 
are held. The mayor and vice-mayor are 
chosen as well as the heads of the bu- 
reaus Of foreign affairs, home affairs, in- 
dustrial affairs and police affairs. At still 
another election the ten members of the 
town council are elected. There is a judge 
for each tent and a high judge for the en- 
tire island. The whole town is run on the 
honor system. 


In the hope of becoming self-sustain- 
ing, the community has planted vegetable 
gardens and is raising poultry on a small 
scale. The older boys do a lot of fishing 
and teach the younger ones. Yet life is not 
easy on the island. Of the hundred chil- 
dren sent down at the beginning of the 
winter twenty-five escaped. They could 
not stand the hardship, or they did not 
like the atmosphere of democracy. The 
sleeping tents were unheated during 
the winter. Inside on the ground sea-weed 
was spread and over that blankets were 
laid. Clothing has not been adequate 
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and some of the children have had noth- 
ing but underwear. The children have 
had to huddle together to keep warm. In 
the day time the sleeping tents are used 
as class rooms. Food, too, in spite of the 
rice and barley and the welcome arrival 
of the CARE parcels with their variety 
of nourishing things has often been in- 
sufficient. Yet, through all its vicissitudes, 
the little town has developed an esprit de 
corps which under the circumstances is 
remarkable. 


Hatred becomes love 


A lad whom we shall call Yong Ki Pak 
is one of the many examples of the trans- 
formation the spirit of love and democ- 
racy works on this island. He was twelve 
when he arrived, an undersized boy, old 
in the evil ways of the world. He had 
been the leader of a band of small rob- 
bers in Pusan, stealing supplies daily 
from piers. He resented very much his 
transfer to this lonely island where there 
was nothing to steal, and resolved that he 


would escape at the earliest opportunity. 
But he did not escape, and six months 
later he was one of the proud leaders of 
the Children’s Democratic Town. The 
Holy Bell of Change had wrought its 
transformation in his heart, the bad child 
had become a good one, the dishonest 
person had become an honest one, ha- 
tred had become love. 

There are more than one hundred thou- 
sand orphans in Korea and these two hun- 
dred younsters are but a sample of them. 
They come from all parts of the peninsula, 
cities and towns, valleys and mountains, 
north and south. Where they came from are 
all the other friendless little raggamuffins, 
boys and girls who have found no place to 
live in where evil things change to good. But 
Chin Oo Do gives one confidence for the 
future. It shows what can be done with lov- 
ing care and a minimum of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter for the abandoned children 
of this most desolate of countries. The chil- 
dren of Korea are learning here that democ- 
racy means true friendship. Generous friends 
in America can help such centers of democ- 
racy even in far-off Korea. 


Mrs. Martin has written articles on child care for Parents magazine and sold fiction to 
Charm magazine. At home in Buffalo she is the mother of two daughters, is in her 
third year of teaching at the First Unitarian Church, and helps in community activi- 
ties as a leader of the Great Books meetings. 


Children not allowed 


The ‘window shoppers have their eye 
on Unitarianism. Can we sell them? 


By GRACE B. MARTIN 


WOULD YOU BE SURPRISED to find the above title posted outside a Unitarian 
church? Do you know that people are forever insisting that ours is strictly an adult 
religion? Do you realize how often liberals, trying to “recruit” new Unitarians, have 
had flung at them the accusation that “Unitarianism is such an adult religion. You 


can’t possibly teach it to children!”? 

Can you state positively, “Oh but we 
can and we do!”? 

This has been my experience, except 
that, ever since someone described Uni- 
tarians as “people who don’t believe in 
what other people believe in, but who 
believe very positively in they-don’t-quite- 
know-what” . . . I am shy of positive 
statements! 

This question of Unitarianism for chil- 
dren is usually posed by a parent who, 
although he has long since lost the need 
for a church for himself, feels, neverthe- 
less, a certain obligation towards his 
children’s religious development and is 
therefore looking (with the hope that 
springs eternal) for a church which will 
give his child the right answers to all big 
questions which have plagued and fascin- 
ated mankind since the beginning of time. 


This is a prototype among Unitarians. 
I know, because (lest I be branded the 
sinner who cast the first stone!) I was 
one. Perhaps we do not need to fret too 
much about what an orthodox minister 
might call “these unchurched souls,” 
since many of us realize that they will 
probably be led eventually by their chil- 
dren to the inestimable fellowship, satis- 
faction and service which is part of being 
a member of a liberal church. We should 
be delighted, in fact, when a parent is 
frank enough to admit, as one woman did 
recently, while attending our classes for 
prospective Unitarians, that she was “just 
window shopping for a religion for 
Johnny.” It proves a forthrightness which 
is, perhaps, the first step toward being a 
good Unitarian. 


We don’t pretend 


Paradoxically, we would have to start 
convincing our window shoppers by say- 
ing that Unitarians do not pretend, as the 
parent hopes, to give the children all the 
right answers. We are among the minor- 
ity of churches who admit that we do not 
have all the right answers; but children 
are never alarmed by this. They are, in 
fact, stimulated by the kind of answers 
we do have. But we can make a claim to 
giving them a choice of plain, wholesome, 
spiritual food. 


Secondly, we might advise our window 
shoppers that the enthusiastic liberal par- 
ent will often find himself asking as many 
questions of his children as they do of 
him; that no child (or adult) learns 
through knowledge alone, or through ex- 
perience alone, but only through a com- 
bination of both. 

To illustrate this point, let us recall a 
Sunday on which a Unitarian minister 
read and interpreted to our children the 
90th Psalm, part of which is as follows: 


“Thou turnest man back to dust 
And sayest, ‘Return, O sons of men,’ 
For a thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night.” 


Even in the modern Goodspeed Amer- 
ican translation this Psalm is entitled “A 
Piea for God’s Mercy.” But instead of 
interpreting it, as so many ministers 
might, as an example of how imperfect 
we all are in the sight of God, this liberal 
minister chose to stress the element of 
time. 


“Time,” he said, “depends upon what 
you are doing. If youre sick, an hour is 
a long time. But if you are studying the 
history of the world, then a million years 
is only a minute, and in all times, since 
the world began, God has been the com- 
mon experience, the thing which all peo- 
ple felt and knew.” 

“What does that mean?” an eight-year- 
old whispered to his mother. 


“What do you think it means?” the 
mother countered. 

There was no answer, only a thought- 
ful silence. 

But later that day, quite by accident, 
this child and his parents took a trip to 
the Science Museum (a wonderful place 
‘to teach religion) and there they saw a 
huge machine called a Geologic Time 
Clock, every tick of which was supposed 
to represent ten million years. While the 
clock ticked, lights, bells and pictures 
portrayed the various stages of evolution 
and geological development on earth. The 
children stood, spellbound by this glori- 
fied pinball machine which made Time 
something real, a thing they could hear, 
see, and touch. The Unitarian mother was 
delighted when, at the end of the great 
clock’s performance, the youngster said, 
matter-of-factly, “That’s sort of what the 
minister was talking about this morning.” 


Grace D. Martin 


An adult religion? How many adults 
can express such a happy correlation of 
science and religion? And is this not, at 
eight, a wholesome and happy discovery, 
compared to the turmoil experienced by 
many of us at eighteen, when, perhaps 
away from home for the first time as 
college students, we discover that Genesis 
and the church say one thing and science 
teachers say another? 


“Draw” a thought 

Consider, for instance, how you might 
answer the following questions posed 
by a group of children hearing the 
story of Noah for the first time, if you 
were forced to adhere to literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 

“How could Noah get all those an- 

imals in that little ark?” 

“Didn’t the cats eat up all the mice?” 

“Yeah, and if they did, how come 

we still got mice?” 

“With all those animals . . 

didn’t it smell in there?” 

It certainly did! . . . and would, if you 
had to answer such questions as these 
without a philosophical approach to the 
Bible. 


. golly, 


To our critics who say that Unitarian- 
ism is too cold and intellectual for chil- 
dren, devoid of any of the awe and 
mysticism which children love and can 
find in orthodox religions, let me cite the 
following experiences of Unitarian par- 
ents. 

One child, whose mother was experi- 
menting with home-made prayers, re- 
ported that her child said quietly, and 
with wonder in his voice, “God bless all 
the things I have seen, and all the things 
I have not seen.” Surely this is as fine an 


expression of the unseen, unknowable 
elements of mystery and beauty in relig- 
ion as anyone could ask for in a child. 

Another child, whose mother had been 
reading from Beginnings of Earth and 
Sky," was quite scornful of the “picture 
of a thought” which illustrates the story 
from China, the Yang and the Yin dwell- 
ing in Tao. 

“How can anyone draw a picture of a 
thought?” the child asked. However, she 
continued to study the picture of a circle, 
half black, half white, which was sup- 
posed to represent the intertwining forces 
of good and evil in the world. 

A week later she proudly presented 
her mother with a picture of a week! 

“Monday is all black,” she explained, 
“because I hate to go back to school. 
Tuesday is checks, ’cause I have lots of 
things planned for Tuesday. Wednesday 
. . . just plain, *cause who knows what’s 
going to happen on a Wednesday? Thurs- 
day and Friday . . . I haven’t decided 
about them; but Saturday,” and she 
showed her mother a picture of Saturday 
with a great big sun in the middle of it, 
“., . Saturday I can do anything I want 
to!” This is the way Unitarians teach ab- 
stract thinking to children. 

Unitarianism does not present the child 
with a faith which demands miracles of 
God. It shows him the miracles all around 
him. “Did you know there’s a star in the 
middle of every apple?” a Unitarian child 
eagerly asks his playmate, and cutting the 
apple horizontally instead of vertically he 
reveals the miraculous pattern of a star 
made by the seeds. Perhaps, later in life, 
he gets the larger analogy of seeing that 
miracles are often caused merely by doing 
things differently. 

Perhaps if you were serious minded, 
you saw at adolescence the fallacy and 
lack of logic in the orthodox belief of 
God. You may have been alienated from 
the church and from God at this age. Or 
perhaps, in later life, the latent sense of 
guilt taught you by the doctrine of Orig- 
inal Sin was a contributing factor in a 
mental breakdown. This is the sort of re- 
ligion against which psychiatry inveighs. 
This ideal of a complete blending of 
psychiatry and religion must have been 
what Rollo Russel had in mind when he 
wrote, in his Psalms of the West, of a 
nation where “every child was trained in 
the beauty of a clear spirit and an open 
mind, in the use of reason rightly, living 
for the ideal good.” To help accomplish 
such an ideal we must get the “window 
shoppers” at least into the front door. 


Satan—a symbol 


Do not infer from our rejection of 
Original Sin that our children learn that 
they are incapable of “being bad.” We 
hope our teachings concerning good and 
evil run more nearly akin to those of 


modern psychology; that ignoble actions 
1By Sophia L. Fahs. Beacon Press. 
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News OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


Oldest Unitarian in Hamilton, Ontario 


runs bulldozer to start new church 


An 80-year-old woman, oldest Unitarian 
in Hamilton, Ontario, rode a bulldozer Oc- 
tober 14 to turn the ground for the new 
First Unitarian Church. 

As minister Rev. Fred I. Cairns put it, the 
bulldozer was used instead of the tradi- 
tional silver trowel to show that Unitarians 
are interested in progress, in the use of mod- 
ern symbols instead of traditional ones alone. 

Mrs. Berry who has been a Unitarian for 
50 years, helped to keep the church alive in 
its early years. She had been choir leader, 
superintendent of the church school and 
caretaker-janitor, often paying the heating 
bills when funds were low. For 47 years 
she was secretary-treasurer of the Women’s 
Alliance which is now named the Sarah E. 
Berry Alliance in her honor. 

The new church is modern in design. 
Plans were drawn up by the members them- 
selves and all of the work is being done by 
work parties of church members. Less than 
one month after the ground breaking cere- 
mony the first story had been finished and 
the main floor was ready. One Sunday, 20 
people worked from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with a 
30-minute lunch period and adjourned for 
church at 7:30 p.m. 
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—The Hamilton News 


The church will have rooms for the 
church school, a recreation room, kitchen 
and minister’s study on the first floor; an 
auditorium for 300 on the second floor. 
Cairns expects the building to be ready for 
use by the end of January, three months af- 
ter work was begun. 


Phoenix votes funds 
to complete buildings 


The Unitarian Church of Phoenix, Ariz., 
has voted funds to complete the church and 
the church school buildings, to rainproof the 
roof, install permanent doors and windows, 
to put a new exterior finish on the church. 
The Church school has already outgrown its 
quarters and more classrooms must be pro- 
vided. The church reports the membership 
will outgrow the church building seen and 
the present building will be converted to 
other church uses and a new church built. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXPERT: Marvin 
M. Black, director of public relations for the 
University of Mississippi, is co-author with 
Dr. Rex Harlow of Palo Alto of Practical 
Public Relations, a Harper publication. 


“Alleged” sermon 
attacked by orthodox 


When Rev. Irving R. Murray spoke from 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh against the “idiocy” of the “old- 
time religion,” several orthodox ministers re- 
plied with wrath via the letters-to-the-edi- 
tor column in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

Said Rey. William H. Faitz: “I read with 
great disgust an item in which a Unitarian 
minister spoke adversely about religious re- 
vivals and evangelistically-toned campaigns, 
delivered with devilish sarcasm. 

“It is basically true that every man is en- 
titled to his belief, yet Christ said there is 
but one way unto God, that through him, 
which includes the ability of the blood of 
Christ. Men are free to choose another 
course but they do so to their own damna- 
tion. The man who wasted an hour in this 
denunciation, shall on the pages of eternity’s 
record book be shown to be the idiotic one.” 

From the Grace Evangelical Reformed 
Church came a letter by Rev. Charles F. 
Tame on what he called “the alleged ser- 
mon.” Murray, he said, reminded him of an 
“exhibitionist” on a football field. Murray 
replied with a second sermon on the subject, 
criticizing “blind faith.” Billy Graham was 
conducting a revival series in town during 
this newspaper and pulpit exchange. 


lowa association holds sessions 


The 75th annual meeting of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association was held in Des 
Moines October 24-26. 

Delegates passed several resolutions. One 
disapproved of “such deceptive devices as 
special loyalty oaths which lessen the dig- 
nity of honest public servants while at the 
same time offering a canopy of protection 
for the disloyal to whom perjury is no de- 
terrent”; and of the McCarran act “under 
which injustice may and has occurred 
through arbitrary exercise of authority.” 

A resolution condemned “the careless and 
sometimes vicious distortion of fact and 
evidence that has resulted upon occasion in 
unjust identification of individuals with sub- 
versive movements and rendered them in- 
capable of self-defense under the normal 
procedures.” 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president of Grin- 
nell College gave the Arthur Markley Judy 
Memorial Lecture. Other speakers included 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference; Randall S. Hil- 
ton, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; and Edward Darling, sales and 
promotion manager of Beacon Press. 


ELECTION SUNDAY: Thousands of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists in Massachusetts 
joined on the Sunday before election in a 
special worship service called “The Righteous 
Nation.” Tufts College also used the same 
responsive reading from “Hymns of the 
Spirit,” written by Hon. Francis Albert Rollo 
Russell, an English Unitarian. 


Religious issue raised against Unitarians 


in campaign in South, Southwest 


In the closing days of the recent political 
campaign, newspaper and radio reports noted 
that an appeal had been made to religious 
prejudice in the South and Southwest. 

A statement, printed by the Republican 
State Headquarters in North Carolina and 
distributed throughout the state was called 
“Adlai Stevenson is a Unitarian.” It said: 
“There is no compromise in faith in the 
lifelong Christian belief of General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower,” but went on to say of Stev- 
enson that: “It is impossible to conceive the 
majority of citizens of the United States and 
their children, observing the Holy birth of 
Jesus at Christmas, and his resurrection at 
Easter, with a President of the United 
States not humbly embracing the same 
faith.” 

Charges of religious prejudice were issued 
in response by Harry S. Jones, regional di- 
rector of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and by Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Charlotte, N. C., who said: “I am deeply 
disturbed by the injection of the religious is- 
sue into the current campaign.” 

Statements from other religious leaders 
also condemned the pamphlet. The Raleigh 
News and Observer quoted Rabbi Phillip 
Fried of Beth Meyer Synagogue: “Unitari- 
anism is a fine expression of religion. The 
fact that Governor Stevenson is a Unitarian 
means that he will add to the religious 


tempo of the American people, and the 
American way of life.” 

Dr. Broadus E. Jones, pastor of First Bap- 
tist Church, said: “This is a free country 
and a man is free to follow any religion of 
his choice or no religion.” Dr. E. McNeill 
Poteat, minister of Raleigh’s Pullen Memo- 
rial Baptist Church, pointed out that it was 
“deeply disturbing” to learn of the injection 
of religion into the campaign. He said the 
statement was unfair to the Unitarian point 
of view and that a religious test of a candi- 
date is “bad democracy” and “does violence 
to the American tradition that has long re- 
pudiated any and all religious tests for office 
holders.” 

“Desperate and Despicable,” said the 
Raleigh News-Observer of Nov. 3 in an edi- 
torial criticizing, “last minute appeals to 
prejudices” designed to “inflame” North 
Carolinians. Both Eisenhower and Steven- 
son, it said “are deeply religious men and 
there is no basis for an attack on religious 
grounds against either man.” 

Elmer Davis, in an October radio broad- 
cast, reported that a rumor campaign charg- 
ing that Unitarians and therefore that Stev- 
enson did not “accept Christ” as God, had 
circulated throughout the Southwest. From 
Knoxville, Tenn., Rey. Richard Henry of the 
Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church, said 
that letters to the editor had appeared in the 
local papers asserting that Unitarians “scoff 
and jeer” at doctrines like the Virgin Birth, 


NEWS 
and that Unitarians “deny the divinity of 
Christ.” The Scott County News, which 


printed the latter criticism, published side by 
side with it, an excerpt from the Encyclope- 
dia Americana which pointed to the great 
numbers of public figures who have been 
Unitarians. A number of calls concerning 
this question were referred to the minister 
by the newspaper and the local Democratic 
headquarters. 


Lincoln Conference 
organized in Quincy 

Unitarians from St. Louis, Urbana, 
Bloomington, Alton, Rockford, Springfield, 
Shelbyville, Burlington and Quincy organ- 
ized the Abraham Lincoln Unitarian Con- 
ference at Quincy October 17, 18. It was 
the third attempt to bring the churches of 
the area into effective cooperation and 
fellowships. 

With “Strong Churches for Free Reli- 
gion” as the keynote theme, Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle, historian of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, gave the main address. The con- 
ference’s next meeting will be in St. Louis 
next year. 


Minister hits trail 


to visit fellowships 

Four Unitarian ministers will rotate dur- 
ing the winter, visiting and preaching to the 
Unitarian fellowships in the South. Rev. 
Richard Henry of Knoxville is the first min- 
ister to take part in the program, designed to 
stimulate Unitarian growth in the Southern 
states. 


A UNITARIAN GOES TO CHURCH: The last two Sundays before the election, Gov. Adlai Stevenson attended Unitarian churches. 
(Left), he is shown with his sister, Mrs. Ernest Ives, leaving services at the Unitarian Church of Bloomington, Ill. to which he 
belongs and where he passed the collection plate as a young man. (Right), with his three sons, John Fell, Borden and Murine 
Lt. Adlai Stevenson, II, he greets Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, minister of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


(Associated Press wire-photos) 
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May Meetings set; 


biennial at Andover 


The regular fall meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, on 
October 14, and 15 with Judge Lawrence 
G. Brooks, Chairman of the Board presid- 
ing. Twenty-two of the twenty-five mem- 
bers were present. Following informal ses- 
sions and divisional and departmental con- 
ferences on Monday and Tuesday, the 13th 
and the 14th, the Board convened formally 
on the evening of the 14th. The report of 
the President was received with gratitude. 
It was moved upon recommendation of the 
Program Committee that the previous ac- 
tion establishing Anniversary Sunday as 
May 17 be rescinded and that May 24 be 
set as Anniversary Sunday. Anniversary 
Week would therefore be from Thursday, 
May 21 through Tuesday, May 27. May 25 
which will be the 150th Anniversary of the 
birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson will fall 
within the period of the meetings and will 
be observed. May 25 is also the date on 
which the American Unitarian Association 
itself was organized. 

It was also moved and voted upon rec- 
ommendation of the Program Committee 
and with the concurrence of the Universal- 
ist Church that the joint Biennial Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America 
shall be held from August 21 to 24, 1953, 
within the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. (It has since been determined that 
this Conference will be held at Andover 
Academy in Andover, Mass.) 


Racial Commission appointed 


It was announced that the Commission 
on Racial Discrimination, recently created 
by vote of the Board, will be made up of 
the following persons who have been ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Board: 
Rev. Arthur Foote, of St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Rev. Albert D’Orlando, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Dr. Arthur McClung Lee, of 
Brooklyn College, New York; Charles N. 
Mason, Jr., of Washington, D. C.; Miss Lil- 
lian Smith, of Clayton, Georgia; Dr. How- 
ard Odum, of Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Howard Thurman, minister of the 
Fellowship Church, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. It was also reported that a careful 
search is being made for the right successor 
to Dr. Merrill Bush in the Department of 
Education and that a recommendation to 
the Board will be made later on. 


New USC director 


The Secretary announced in behalf of the 
officers of the Unitarian Service Committee 
the appointment of a new executive direc- 
tor for the Service Committee to succeed 
the Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, now minister 
of the Unitarian church in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Thomas P. Cope of Philadelphia, 
who has had extensive experience in relief 
work and appears to be admirably quali- 
fied for the job has been given this post. It 
was reported that he would take up his 
new duties in Boston early in November. 
The announcement came from William Em- 
erson, President of the Service Committee. 
The Board voted to extend its congratula- 
tions and earnest good wishes both to the 
Service Committee and to Mr. Cope. 
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VOTES RECEIVED ON UNIVERSALIST- 
UNITARIAN FEDERAL UNION 


Church 

First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 
First Unitarian Society, Milford, N.H. 
Church of our Father, Detroit 


Fort Wayne Unitarian Society, Ft. Wayne, Ind 


First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Cal. 


Church of the Good Shepherd, So. Windham, Me. 
First Unit. Congregational Soc., Lebanon, N.H. 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Grafton, Mass. 


Nora Free Christian Church, Hanska, Minn. 
First Unit. Society of Berlin, Mass. 

First Unitarian Church, Geneseo, III. 
First Unit. Soc. of Hudson, Mass. 

All Souls Unit. Church, Windsor, Vt. 
First Parish, Plymouth, Mass. 

Unit. Soc. of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
First Church, Unitarian, Athol, Mass. 
Arlington St. Church, Boston 

University Unit. Church, Seattle 
Unitarian Church of Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cong’! Soc., Unitarian, Peterborough, N.H. 
First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Mass. 


First Universalist-Unitarian Church, Haverhill, Mass. 


First Parish in Medford, Mass. 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 
First Parish in Billerica, Unitarian, Mass. 


Congregational Unitarian Church, Shelbyville, Ill. 


First Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
First Parish, Unitarian, Brewster, Mass. 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIl. 
Unitarian Church of Eugene, Ore. 

First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 
First Unitarian Church of Peabody, Mass. 


West Shore Unitarian Church, Rocky River, Ohio 
Channing Unitarian Church of Rockland, Mass. 


First Parish Church, Duxbury, Mass. 
First Parish of Westwood, Mass. 
Unitarian Church of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Number 


Unanimous (or) “Yes” Present 


81 
40 43 


“No” 


18 20 


24 7 28 


1 23 
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Grosse Pt. Unitarian Church, Grosse Pt., Mich. x 


Unitarian Church of Bloomington, Ill. 
First Unitarian Church of Alton, Ill. 


Church of our Father, Unit., Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Federal Union progress 


The Rev. William W. Lewis, Chairman 
of the Commission on Federal Union of the 
A.U.A. and the Universalist Church pre- 
sented in full the work of the Commission 
to date. He outlined its hopes and dis- 
cussed some of the problems that the Com- 
mission is dealing with currently. At the 
Commission’s request, the Board voted to 
approve the appropriation of $1500 toward 
the employment of a part-time person to 
work with the Joint Commission on Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Federal Union on the 
understanding that the Universalist Church 
of America will make a similar appropria- 
tion. Members of the Board were urged to 
familiarize themselves as thoroughly as pos- 
sible with the problems and opportunities 
of Federal Union and to assist in enlisting 
interest and obtaining action from the 
churches. 

The Directors met in Executive Session 
for the remainder of the evening to con- 
sider the nomination of Officers of the 


A.U.A. for the four-year term beginning in 
May, 1953. Full details of the results will 
be announced shortly. 


Treasurer resigns 


The Board was informed of the desire 
of George G. Davis, Treasurer, to resign ef- 
fective December 31, and this resignation 
was accepted with regret and with deep ap- 
preciation for Mr. Davis’ long service to 
the Association. The name of Leon M. Lit- 
tle, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., was then pro- 
posed as Treasurer to fill the unexpired 
term to May, 1953, and Mr. Little was 
unanimously elected Treasurer to take office 
on January 1. 

On Wednesday morning a _ devotional 
service was conducted in Eliot Hall at nine 
o'clock by the Rey. Theodore C. Abell of 
Sacramento, Calif., and the Board recon- 
vened at 9:30 a.m. The Treasurer presented 
the usual report for the five months ending 
September 30, which indicated operations 
almost precisely in line with the budget. 
The Board voted to accept a $500 contribu- 
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Peoples’ Church of San Fernando Valley, Cal. 


First Parish of Bolton, Mass. 


Unitarian-Universalist Church of Portsmouth, N.H. 


First Cong. (Unit.) Society, Brookfield, Mass. 
First Parish in Cohasset, Mass. 

Christ Church of Dorchester, Mass. 

First Cong. Soc. (Unitarian), Eastport, Me. 
First Parish in Haverhill 


First Parish, Unitarian, Hubbardston, Mass. 


First Unit. Soc., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Second Church in Marshfield, Unit., M. Hills, Mass. 
North Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


All Souls’ Church, Riverside, Cal. 
First Parish in Sandwich, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass. 


First Cong. Society (Unit.), W. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Second Parish—First Unit. Church, Worcester 


Church of Our Father, Unit., Ottawa 
First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City 


First Unitarian Church, San Antonio, Tex. 


First Parish in Wayland, Mass. 

Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, N.J. 
First Cong. Parish in Canton, Mass. 

First Unitarian Church, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Fourth Unitarian-Cong. Soc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
First Cong. Unit. Church, Harvard, Mass. 


3rd Cong. Society, Greenfield, Mass. 
Cong’l Church Parish, Norton, Mass. 
All Souls Unit. Church, Schenectady, N.Y. 


First Unitarian Society of Middleborough, Mass. 
(Unitarian Fellowship of Huntington, W. Va.) 
First Unitarian Cong. Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
First Unit. Congregational Society, Wilton, N.H. 
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Universalist Churches voting to approve 
Universalist-Unitarian Federal Union 


Arlington, Mass.; Brockton, Mass.; Buf- 
falo, New York; Chicago, Il; Dexter, 
Maine; Dover, New Hampshire; East Orange, 
New Jersey; Hoopeston, Ill.; Junction City, 
Kansas; Lansing, Michigan; Linesville, Pa.; 
Litchfield, Ill.; Little Falls, New York; Mil- 
ford, Mass.; Mitchellville, Iowa; Monson, 
'Mass.; Mukwanogo, Wisc.; Newport, New 
Hampshire; North Attleboro, Mass.; Perry, 


tion specifically for the work of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christian- 
ity and Religious Freedom and subsequently 
voted to increase the appropriation to the 
J.A.R.F. by this amount. 

The Chairman of the Board reviewed 
briefly the work of the Executive Commit- 
tee in the last few months. Following this 
the several divisional council reports were 
received. It was voted to appoint the Rev. 
Frank P. Smith minister-at-large for the As- 
sociation, to be assigned to the proposed 
new church at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Discussion of The Christian Register was 
followed by a vote adopting the report of 
the Committee on Editorial Policy. J. Ray 
jShute, of Monroe, N. C., and Dr. Wallace 
W. Robbins, of Chicago, were reappointed 
to the Editorial Board, and the Rev. Dun- 
tcan Howlett of Boston was added as the 
ithird member of the Board. After transac- 
tion of some further small items of business 
the meeting adjourned. 

The Wednesday session, however, had 
foeen recessed at noontime for luncheon in 


| as of Nov. 13, 1952 


New York; Plymouth, Mass.; Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Reading, Penna.; Red Hill, 
N. C.; Riverside, California; Rochester, 
Minn.; Rockport, Mass.; Sangerville, Maine; 
Third Congregational Society, Springfield, 
Mass.; Stockton, Ill.; Wan Nuys, Calif.; 
Wakefield, Mass.; Webster City, Iowa; 
Worcester, (First), Mass. 
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Channing Hall, at which time Mr. Cope, 
the new executive director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee was introduced, and Dr. 
Dexter Perkins, Moderator of the A.U.A., 
delivered a brief but eloquent and challeng- 
ing address on religion and the election. 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary. 


Unitarianism goes 


to Yale University 


For the first time in history, Unitarian 
lectures on liberal religion have been given 
at Yale University. A group of Minns Lec- 
tures, given by Dr. Leslie Pennington of 
the First Unitarian Church of Chicago orig- 
inally at First Church in Boston, was re- 
peated in the Dwight Hall Common Room 
at Yale with 40-50 students attending. The 
series was arranged by Rev. Lester Lewis, 
of the First Unitarian Church of New Ha- 
ven, which called him as its first minister 
this fall. 


San Diego children plan 
Christmas for others 


This year for the second time, the chil- 
dren of the church school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Diego, will take Christ- 
mas south of the border to the Mexican vil- 
lage of El Porvenir, where the Unitarian 
Service Committee has a summer work 
camp. 

Children bring toys to repair and repaint, 
dolls to dress. The children decorate a tree 
with cranberries and popcorn, pine cones 
and eucalyptus pods. They prepared a pinata 
filled with candy which in Mexican homes is 
hung from the ceiling and smashed open 
with a pole at a Christmas party. Last year, 
the Mexican children responded with hand- 
drawn pictures for their American friends. 


Los Angeles celebrates 
its 75th anniversary 


From Nov. 21 to 23 The First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles celebrated its 75th 
birthday, with Dr. E. Burdette Backus, min- 
ister from 1920-32 (now at Indianapolis’ Atl 
Souls Unitarian Church) as the anniversary 
speaker. 

Three former ministers and Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman were honored at a reception: 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin (1908-1920); Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott (1933-1948); Dr. Backus. 
Miss Anne Revere, film and stage actress, 
read at the service from the writings of 
Madame Caroline Severance, founder of the 
church in 1877, known also as the organizer 
of the first woman’s club in America. Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, executive vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association, also 
participated in the celebration. 


AIDS HANDICAPPED: An Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children has been or- 
ganized in Eugene, Oregon, with the encour- 
agement of Unitarians. Rev. George E. Mc- 
Donough, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
was one of the sponsors of the first meeting 
of the association, held at the church where 
40 persons, including parents of retarded 
children, organized the agency. The group 
will work to establish a special school in 
Eugene for these children. 
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news 


Rockford cooperative nursery 
sponsored by Unitarian church 


The first cooperative nursery to be organ- 
ized in Rockford, IIl., is sponsored by the 
Church of the Christian Union. 

Although one-half of the families are 
members of the church, the day nursery is a 
community project now. Last year, a Catho- 
lic lawyer was president of the nursery which 
is incorporated under state laws as a full- 
fledged cooperative; this year, the president is 
a Reformed Jewish rabbi. 

Rockford’s nursery started when the 
Women’s Alliance appointed a survey com- 
mittee. A group of 30 interested parents 
formed the cooperative which hired a full- 


time teacher and signed a lease with the 
church board for use of the church premises. 
The mothers rotate as assistant teachers 


and the fathers serve as building and 
grounds committee. Their help has made it 
possible for the school to keep the tuition 
rate down to $12 a month. 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn Jr., minister of the 
church, reports that it has done two things 
for the church: “First, it has been a fine pub- 
lic relations venture and second, it has at- 
tracted some new families to the church 
itself.” 


El Paso’s church 
plans new building 


A new church building for the First 
Unitarian Church of El Paso will be built 
soon and will be considered the University 
Church of El Paso. Its architecture will be 
Tibetan by vote of the board of the Texas 
Western College to fit in with the design of 
the college buildings which will adjoin the 
church. 

The president of the college has asked 
for the assurance that the Unitarian Church 
would be open to all students, regardless of 
denomination. 

A building campaign has been launched 
to raise $30,000 from friends and members 
of the parish. Membership in the church 
which received its charter only recently 
(formerly it was a federated Congregation- 
alist-Unitarian church) has grown steadily 
to 118, a net gain of 68 in less than a year. 
The group has been meeting in Temple Mt. 
Sinai since last November. Rey. Charles 
Manker is minister. 

The deed for the property was given to 
the church on unanimous vote of the col- 
lege board which held a technical claim to 
the title. 
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STOCKTON PLANS ADDITION: A new 
building to be added to the present structure 
will be started soon in Stockton, Calif. at 
the First Unitarian Church. It will be dedi- 
cated to the memory of Harriet West Jack- 
son, staunch supporter of civic improvement, 
philanthropist and long-time member of the 
church. The building committee has organ- 
ized an advisory committee composed of 
leading Stockton citizens who are concerned 
for community development to help in lay- 
ing plans for the new building. 
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Suggestions wanted by 
nominating committee 


The Nominating Committee of the AUA. 
announces that its next meeting will be held. 
on January 12, 1953 for the consideration of 
suggestions for the office of Moderator’ of 
the AUA, members of the Business Commit- 
tee, Program Committee and Commission 
on Planning and Review. 

Please note that this meeting has been set 
earlier than usual in order to take advantage 
of an opportunity to reduce travel expenses. 
for members of the committee. 

Suggestions should be sent on or before 
January 1 to the Secretary of the AUA 
Nominating Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. 
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Maine holds 88th 
annual conference 


On October 17, 18, the 88th annual con- 
ference of the Maine Unitarian Association 
was held at All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Augusta, Maine. Rev. Marvin G. Palmerlee 
of Augusta was conference preacher. Other 
speakers were: Mrs. Harry Dunlap Brown, 
Billerica; Otto T. Gilmore, executive direc- 
tor of the United Unitarian Appeal; Miss. 
Mary Lilly, Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica; H. Talbot Pearson, executive director, 
Laymen’s League. 


“UN” WINS VICTORY: A “United Nations” 
team at Hackley School composed of two: 
Americans and nine boys from other coun- 
tries, has chalked up an 1l-game winning 
streak. As Rev. George G. Brooks, chap- 
lain, points out: “It shows that the world’s 
peoples can work together.” The team de- 
feated the Army Plebes this year at West 
Point. 


YOUTH CONFER: A number of regional 
conferences of the American Unitariam 
Youth and the Universalist Youth have been 
held during the fall: The Connecticut Val- 
ley Federation, Maine, Eastern Canada, 
Lake Erie, Northwest, California, Ohio, 
Worcester, Atlanta, New England Regional 
Federation. 


December Unitarian Broadcasts 


Deowin. L4, 225 
Australia Melbourne 
California San Diego 
Indiana Indianapolis 
Iowa | Sioux City 
Louisiana New Orleans 
Massachusetts Greenfield 
New Bedford 
Nebraska Omaha 
Ohio : Toledo 
Pennsylvania Meadville 
Rhode Tslaed 
ode Islan N t 
(Dec. 21) were 
Dec, 1-6 
California Sacramento 
DecnS, LO; amon an 
Minnesota Willmar 


3 XY 4:15 p.m 
KCBQ(1170) 11:45 am 
WFBM( 1260) 9:15 am. 
KCOM( 620) 10:00 a.m. 
WKPS(940) 9:00 a.m. 
WHAT( 1230) 10:45 a.m. 
WNBH-WFMR( 1340) 

11:00 a.m. 
KOWH(660) 9:15 am. 
WTOL (123) 10:00 a.m. 
WMGW 11:00 a.m. 
WRIM 11:00 a.m. 
KXOA(1470) 5:55 a.m. 
KWLM( 1340) 7:30 p.m. 
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Boston minister 
on Crime Committee 


Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
Arlington Street Church in Boston and secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been appointed first vice-president of the 
newly organized crime-resisting group, the 
‘Citizens’ Crime Committee of Massachu- 
‘setts, Inc. The group is patterned after a 
successful Committee in Chicago. 


‘COFFEE FOR KING’S CHAPEL: AI- 
though there are no facilities in the old 
King’s Chapel for a social hour after church, 
the congregation refused to be dissuaded 
from a custom which has met wide approval 
in other churches. They rented the Old 
Boston Room (what could be more appro- 
priate) in nearby Parker House and the con- 
‘gregation repairs to this room for an infor- 
‘mal coffee hour after church. 


MINISTERS RETIRE: The following have 
retired from the active parish ministry: 
‘Charles G. Girelius of Barneveld, New 
‘York; Hazel R. Gredler, Barnstable and 
‘Yarmouth Port, Mass.; Reuel W. Beach, 
Ellsworth, Me.: Arthur Schoenfeldt, Car- 
lisle, Mass. 


Arkansas Unitarians take stand: The Arkan- 
sas Society of Unitarians endorsed unani- 
mously the resolution adopted by the 
Southwest Unitarian Conference at Houston 
last spring affirming their “obligation to ac- 
cept Unitarians without regard to race or 
color at all meetings.” 


CONCORD RENOVATES: The Unitarian 
Church of Concord, N. H. expects to have 
the renovation of the chancel and nave com- 
pleted by Thanksgiving. The project will cost 
more than $15,000. 


SERMON TITLES OF THE MONTH 


} Love Thyself Properly........+++ssesseers 
The Two U nitarian Candidates for President. 


Your Revolution and Mine. 


Thanks, Yes—But To Whom Pande What?..... 


‘ Trying To Live With Uncertainty..... ofa 
The Elephant, The Donkey and the Cross. 
Trying To Tame God..... 
|The Law of the Boomerang..... 


ive tera chals Russell R. Bletzer, Needham, Mass. 


Ai lalleclede: Sh cer ohate etches Irving Murray, Pittsburgh 


....Clayton B. Hale, Second Churcn, Boston 


news 


WEST SHORE BUILDS A CHURCH: The Unitarian Church at West Shore, Cleveland, 
was dedicated last May after ground was broken in July, 1951. The main sanctuary 
of the rapidly growing church (membership now 375 with 220 children in school) 
has not yet been built. 


THE GROWING PHASE: Fairhaven, Mass. 
reported a new high of 271 at attendance in 
the church school; Dorchester, Mass. noted 
a higher church attendance this fall than 
ever before; Tulsa has had an average at- 
tendance for the first five Sundays of 253 
compared to 181 for the same period last 
year; Dallas, with two regular Sunday morn- 
ing church services, has averaged 285, com- 
pared to 212 last year; Houston on an aver- 
age Sunday recently reported 444 adults 
and children at school and church—295 for 
the same period last year; Richmond, Va. 
has noted an increase of about one-third in 
attendance this fall. 


BO iteere ieee: Robert Raible, Dallas, Texas 
William D. Hammond, Grosse Point, Mich. 
.....Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, N. J. 
..Carl A. Storm, Minneapolis 


NEW HOME AT SOUTH BEND: The first 
Unitarian Church of South Bend, Ind., 
has purchased a temporary church home, 
within one year of its organization as a 
church. It has also begun plans for a per- 
manent building and the purchase of the 
property for it has been approved. 


....+.+....Homer Jack, Evanston, IIl. 


Sc Seas Howard Box, Newburgh, New York 


a ————————— 


7RECEPTION IN CANAL ZONE: Allan Dampman, senior at Meadville Theological 
School of the University of Chicago, meets members of the Unitarian fellowship of 
alboa, Canal Zone. A new fellowship has been organized at Christobal. 
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NEWS FROM THE PULPITS 


Ministers have been settled in the following 
churches: 
Dublin, N.H. Lyman V. Rutledge 
East Bridgewater, Mass. Edward Dimock 
(student ) 
Lincoln, Neb. Isaiah J. Domas 
Reading, Mass. Joseph Giunta 


First Unitarian Fellowship of 
Fairfield County, Conn. 

Unitarian Fellowship of 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Karl Chworowsky 
Franklin P, Smith, 
minister-at-large 
These ministers have been ordained and installed: 
Leon C. Fay ipstalled. Nashua, N.H., 


Nov. 

Robert O’Brien Ordained and estan 
Athol, Mass., Oct. 

Herbert V. Vetter, Jr. Ordained and’ eeilied in 


Sharon, Mass., Oct. 26. 
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Mary T. L. Gannett — Social reformer 
(Feb. 27, 1854—Oct. 26, 1952) 


On Sunday morning Oct. 26, Mrs. Mary 
T. L. Gannett, the widow of the late Dr. 
William Channing Gannett, passed away 
quietly in her sleep at her home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. She was in her ninety-ninth year. 


As some measure of the impact of her 
personality upon the community in which 
she lived, it may be pointed out that the an- 
nouncement of her death appeared on page 
one of the morning newspaper of Rochester, 
N. Y., and more space was devoted to it 
than to the news about all the political can- 
didates for the presidential office combined, 
and this at the height of the election cam- 
paign. Another account of equal space ap- 
peared on page one of the second section of 
the same edition. 

A memorial service was held in our First 
Unitarian Church on Sunday morning, Nov. 
2, at which time several clergymen and civic 
leaders closely associated with one or more 
important phases of Mrs. Gannett’s exten- 
sive ministry and representing various reli- 
gious faiths, paid grateful tribute to her life 
and labors. It was an occasion of triumphant 
thanksgiving for the rich blessing of one who 
was both a prophet and a saint. 


The number of worthy causes with 
which Mrs. Gannett has been prominently 
identified include the abolition of Negro 
slavery, woman’s suffrage, temperance, the 
acceptance of the philosophy of evolution, 
the opening of colleges and universities to 
women, child labor laws, the preservation 
of civil liberties, better race relations, in- 
dustrial democracy, planned parenthood, in- 
ternational peace, and world order. What 
a list of causes for one witness to cham- 
pion! A record not unlike that of Susan B. 
Anthony. These two women, both birth- 
right Quakers but members of the Roches- 
ter Unitarian Church for over half a 
century, worked closely together over the 
years and supported each other in numerous 
ventures. 

During the past sixty years several min- 
isters of this Church have come and gone, 
but the unofficial ministry of Mrs. Gannett 
has been the one strong abiding influence 
throughout, ever since she came to our city 
with her husband in 1889. And since Dr. 
Gannett’s death in 1923, she has been, in 
every real and vital sense, the spiritual shep- 
herd of our congregation. 

In recognition of this fact, the member- 
ship about fifteen years ago, conferred upon 
her the title of Honorary-Minister. To at 
least three generations of our people she has 
fulfilled the ideal described by the prophet 
Isaiah as “the liberal who deviseth liberal 
things and by liberal things shall he stand”; 
as “one that shall be as a hiding place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest; as 
streams of water in a dry place; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Yes, Mrs. Gannett was all this and more— 
an unfailing source of spiritual strength. She 
Kept us from becoming weary in well-doing 
by constantly challenging us to lift the hori- 
zon of our vision. 


Again and again she summoned us to un- 
dertake some new responsibility for the com- 
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mon good. She continually fortified our 
courage, rebuked our lagging feet and ex- 
alted our spiritual standards. She was the 
energizing, unifying and stabilizing factor 
in our midst. 

In spite of her years, we never thought of 
her as growing old but as ever young and 
tireless and full of enthusiasm. The radiant 
beauty of her face reflected her amazing 
spiritual vitality. 

On the occasion of the 90th anniversary 
of her birth when she graced our pulpit with 
her presence, I was inspired to write and 
dedicate to her the following tribute. 


The Spirit of Youth is the Hope 
of the World! 
What is the Spirit of Youth? 


’Tis the Spirit of the Lover who sees and 
glorifies the beauty in another’s life. 

’Tis the Spirit of the Adorner who takes a 
wholesome and self-respecting concern for 
his own personal appearance. 

’Tis the Spirit of the Crusader who goes 
forth to champion some high and holy 
cause. 

Tis the Spirit of the Explorer who never 
feels so much at home as in unfamiliar 
territory. 

’Tis the Spirit of the Prodigal who spends 
generously of strength and substance on 
some enterprise of grand desire. 

’Tis the Spirit of the Troubadour who would 
bring poetry and music into the drabness 
of human existence. 

’Tis the Spirit of the Dreamer who dares to 
look forward to a better world for all 
mankind. 

Whether one be ninety or nineteen, one may 
possess the Spirit of Youth. Yours is the 
Spirit of Youth. 

The Spirit of Youth is the hope of the World. 


The influence of Mrs. Gannett’s life upon 
us will not cease with her death but will 
continue to be a mighty factor in our midst. 
As Dr. Frederick May Eliot so well ex- 
pressed it in his message to the congregation: 

“She now belongs to the heritage of every 
valiant fighter for the everlasting values of 
freedom and faith ... All of us will step 
forward with steadier purpose and with more 
cheerful courage because she walked so nobly 
the common ways of earth.” 

—David Rhys Williams 


A full line of alcar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. i 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHILDREN 

(Continued from page 23) | 
are sometimes a part of a pure and nobles 
thought (as for instance when a child) 


of the over-protective mother who isé 
guilty of what someone has _ termed) 
“smother love.” i 

As a liberal parent you will not be able! 
to insulate your child from the world,| 
nor to abandon entirely some of the old 
symbols of orthodoxy. If your child brings# 
home a Catholic playmate’s catechism: 
with a lurid picture of a big black devil,, 
pitchfork and all, you are not going to bet 
able to ignore so dramatic an appeal tos 
his senses. But in your explanation of thes 
Devil you must be sure Satan remains; 
what he originally started out to be... 
a symbol. You may, in fact, find some o 
the symbols of orthodoxy convenient} 
pegs upon which to hang an idea. Just be 
sure the devil remains a peg, not a per- 
son! 

At this point I shall have to admit to 
the window shoppers that there is one 
difficulty in teaching your child liberal! 
religion—you are apt to become con-: 
vinced that it is the best kind of religion, | 
and you may be as dogmatic about liberal. 
religion as your forebears were about: 
orthodoxy! It is hard for the enthusiastic, | 
liberal parent to remember, sometimes, 
that he must cling to the gentle gesture. | 
Perhaps it would help to realize that the} 
teaching of liberal religion is an art, not) 
a trade; that the light stroke of the brush 
accomplishes much more than the heavy 
hand of the trowel. 


A PROGRAM OF UPLIFT: The men of 
the First Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass., 
decided their church buildings needed a 
boost so they got out the ladder and went 
to work, painting and repairing the parson- 
age. 


vuth 
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atians in the news 


in The New York Times of October 13, a 
story quoted an attack by Rev. Karl Chwo- 
rowsky, former minister of the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church, on a move to get more 
Vrotestant judges in Brooklyn. Mr. Chwo- 
rowsky declared this petition being circu- 
lated made religion an issue in politics and 
violated the principle of separation of 
church and state. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister emeri- 
tus of Community Church, New York, was 
reported fully in The New York Times when 
he preached a sermon in October declaring 
that Americans are living in “The Age of 
Terror” obsessed by fear of destruction of 
the human race, and of a third world war. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal for Novem- 
ber is a full-length feature on the Banks 
Upshaw family of Dallas, leading Texas 
Unitarians. It is part of the series “How 
America Lives.” 

_ Horace A. Johnson, Sacramento Unita- 
rian, has left for Paris to assist in the de- 
sign of military installations in Europe. He 
is chief designer for the army corps of en- 


gineers in Sacramento. 
' Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, minister of the 


First Parish in Needham, Mass., was chair- 
man of his town’s United Nations Week 
committee. 

- In the November 2 issue of The New 
York Times, appeared a column-long letter 
from Rev. Clyde Williams of the First 
Parish in Framingham, discussing the in- 
dvisability of commercially-sponsored re- 
ligious radio-television programs. 

Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent 
of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. and first winner of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association’s “Isaac Ray Award,” 
gave a series of four lectures at Harvard 
niversity Law and Medical Schools in No- 
ember. He was recently made a Chevalier 
f£ the Legion of Honor by the French gov- 
ronment. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
HURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
cLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
ndrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
ohn B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
orning Service, 11 a.m. Church School 
dult Group, 9:45 a.m. High School Age, 
.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 
lar Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


and 
3:30 


p.m. 
8 330 


BOSTON, MASS. ae SECOND CHURCH, 


rs. Every ee day. Junior Cinch 10:40 a.m. 

hurch Schoo] 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11 40 

m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m. Junior Highers 

_p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m. octiegs-Ace Supper 
p.m. "THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 

oF EMERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 
RS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
6th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 
.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
1:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
wwurenee C. Staples, Executive Director. 


NEW MINISTER-AT-LARGE: Rev. Frank- 


lin Smith will leave Somerville, Mass., 
to become the second minister-at-large of 
the American Unitarian Association. He 
will organize a Unitarian church at Al- 
buquerque, N.M., where there is now a 
fellowship. It will be the first Unitarian 
church in the state. 


Ottawa school inspector 
named as UNESCO official 


Dr. Robert Westwater, member of the 
board of trustees of the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian), Ottawa, and chief in- 
spector of the public schools of Ottawa 
where he has served for more than 30 years, 
has accepted an important position with 
UNESCO. 

Dr. Westwater will head the Middle East- 
ern Educational Division of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency. His job will 
place him in charge of a program of gen- 
eral and vocational education among one 
million Arab refugees from Palestine in 
Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan. 

In accepting his resignation, the school 
board in Ottawa, said “His leadership has 
put Ottawa farther in the forefront of the 
Ontario field of education. All children of 
Ottawa benefit from the educational pro- 
gram Dr. Westwater has done so much to 
establish. Rev. George W. Marshall of the 
Church of Our Father, preached a sermon 
dedicated to the Westwaters, called “New 
World To Conquer”, before he left for his 
new position abroad. 


GOWNS 


°Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
+ EMBROIDERIES 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CATALOG J 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 
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news 


WEBSTER HON- 
ORED: The 100th an- 
niversary of the death 
of Daniel Webster, 
who was a Unitarian, 
was Observed in Octo- 
ber by Dartmouth 
College, his alma ma- 
ter. A special Webster 
convocation honoring 
the memory of the American statesman and 
orator was held. He died on October 24, 
1852 and was a graduate of the Dartmouth 
class of 1801. 


ALL SOULS, NEW YORK: The architect's 
drawing for the new parish house to 
cost $300,000 and to be known as the 
Wiggin Memorial, now being built in the 
garden of the New York Unitarian 
church. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass 


Please send me. . . additional copies 
of the current Register at 25c each. 
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Bringing More Light to Tragic 


le one who has recently returned from those lands which 
were called theatres of war not so very long ago, and 
know something of what parts the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee plays on these stages, particularly after 
the curtains of peace have been rung down, the other actors 
gone home, and the shouting and applause of victory and 
liberation died away. ’ 

The stages of these theatres are dismal places in the half 
light of today and though we hope this half light precedes 
the dawn, it continues to be only half light in so many ways, 
for so many people for so very long. : 

The spotlights are on the rich, their luxury shops, their 
Riviera, their tourist trade, skiing resorts, women s clothes 
and furs, with sometimes a local colour backdrop of stolid 
but comely peasantry, and all else is in the back stage gloom. 

The black markets which make everything possible for the 
rich, particularly those who profit through them, make noth- 
ing possible for those who have nothing, to sell except their 
labor. Perhaps this obvious disparity between the rich and 
the poor is the single most ubiquitous and depressing eco- 
nomic twilight into which these theatres have receded. 

There are many other wells of darkness, tucked away 
among the disused “props” and the wings, where the tourists 
venture not, lest they dash their feet against unpleasant truth, 
and where the spotlight never shines. 

Hospitals where the nurses aren’t paid enough and the 
patients must bribe them, and where those who can't bribe 
get scant services, and from their sickbeds watch the bribing, 
and the services going to others. 

Welfare workers, charged with long lists of theoretical 
official duties that enable the politician at the head of his 
department of the city to make splendid sounding, albeit 
empty reports. For the workers have no staff, no typewriters, 
no money, mostly no institutions to refer cases to, or ones 
already overfull, no time, and, since they are hopelessly 
underpaid; not even enough food themselves. Worst of all, 
under such conditions they can have no vision of how they 
will ever rise above, ever get their feet disentangled from 
the welter of caseloads five or ten times what American 
workers would be expected to accept. 

Doctors wondering about the new drugs in America, 
wondering what the new surgical techniques are, how they 
could lift their teaching hospitals out of the deep dead 
dust of the dark days of the war, when no research was 
possible, when even the old time academic science of their 
pre-war colleges had perished under totalitarian politics or 
starved under war famine. Teaching doctors themselves paid 
maybe two hundred dollars a month, wondering what sort 
of education they can give to their children. 

Teachers in bombed-out buildings. in the bitter cold of 
winter, teaching the children, wrapped in all the clothing 
they possess and still cold, without books or blackboards, 
let alone all the rich paraphernalia of an American school, 
tired by the classes of fifty to sixty pupils, as underfed as 
the, children, wondering when they can learn and practice 
the new ways of teaching they have but just heard of. 

Millions, uprooted from their homes, looted of all their 
possessions by their former neighbors, or by dreadful new 


Thomas Pym Cope of Philadelphia, author of this article, has been appointed ; diate : 
director of the Unitarian Service Committee, succeeding Tev. Raymond Bragg fod child). 
who resigned to become minister of the the Unitarian Church of Kansas City, : 
Mo. Cope served as a volunteer ambulance driver in World War I, later was 
with the Friends Reconstruction Unit. In 1943, he was director of public welfare 
and relief in Casablanca with the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations of the U.S. Department of State. He directed DP operations im 
North Africa for UNRRA and set up camp which served as a model for UNRRA 
camps. Later, with SHAEF, he did rehabilitation work in Marseilles, Rheims 
and Frankfurt and later went to China in charge of all European DPs and 
refugees in the Far East for UNBRA. He went to Austria and served there until 
1950. An architect by profession, he studied at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the University of the South in Sewanee, Tenn., and the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. He has been active in civic affairs in Philadelphia, the Social 
Order Committee of the Society of Friends, ‘the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, on the board of the Douglass Memorial Hospital, Baldwin School for 
Girls and White Haven Sanitorium. He is a member of the Committee on City 
Policy in Philadelphia. Mr, Cope is 55 years of age. 
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times a part of a pure and noble 


for instance when a child 


strangers coming in hordes from the east, millions now ‘living 
in camps. Miles and miles of camps. They vary so little in 
construction they could well be put end to end, barrack to 
barrack. Or people living in cellars under the rubble, and 
grateful if that rubble was once their house. But no work 
for many of them, just the hopelessness of relief under a 
dole, the stomach shrunken to the size of the inadequate 
ration, the sense of time or any urgency lost in the time- 
lessness of the years that have followed their displacement. 
Community life? Who, in such camps or cellars, has any 
margin of the spirit left to start any community life? 

It is a tremendous experience to return to “the States,” to 
the place which is only home to us, but which is the bright 
shining light of the West, the Mecca for those untold mil- 
lions, the place where there is hope unbounded, opportunity, 
and enough for everyone. One notices first the fat shiny 
automobiles, then the overflowing food markets everywhere, 
then the new houses that have sprung like armies from the 
fields and are marching out into the countryside. Then the 
long wide roads, the television sets, the cry ‘ded beaches. 
And one wants to catalogue these riches’ much as Walt 
Whitman once did with a new rhapsody of the houses, the 
trees, the crops, the riches of this country. 

And when one is become sober and thinks of ECA, now 
MSA, or the Marshall Plan as it is still known over there, 
and of the certain chaos passing all imagination, one is 
thankful, even thankful for our riches, our rich taxes, which 
allow us to give, impersonal though that giving is. 

And one remembers, or one learns that there are still 
wells of darkness even here, not at, but, as it were, under 
our very doorsteps, where the many arms of our complex 
systems of community, state and Federal help do not reach. 
And one is humbled, in this world of riches. 

What of all this darkness? What can be done? What part 
can we learn that can be played on these stages? I am 
greatly fortunate, for I have been asked to take part in the 
work of the Unitarian Service Committee. The Committee is 
trying to do something about these places of the dismal 
half light. A community house in Bremen, visiting medical 
teams to the doctors I speak of, educational teams to the 
teachers in Korea, books, equipment, tools, periodicals, pro- 
grams of instruction in child care, work with our Indians, 
with displaced Mexicans to explore with them how they can 
help themselves, all of them token projects, but pilot projects 
whose influence spreads out and out into the darkness, bring- 
ing more light than easily believed, if you have not seen 
them, bringing hope and the re-creation of faith in these 
people, building bridges of the spirit on which the future 
can pass over the racial and the hard, unyielding boundarics 
of nations, tongues, and standards of living. =“ 

The Committee needs your help. It asks whether you too 
do not want to test what you can do against what needs 
to be done. Whether you do not think you could learn a 
part to be played on these stages. The part, no matter how 
small, will belong to the great Unitarian heritage, the tradi- 
tion of extending man’s belief in the dignity of man, of his 
faith in himself and in the unity of mankind. 


Tho~ F¥ym Cope 
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